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LADY JANE GREY. 


AS we have undertaken, and shall continue at times, te 
give the portraits of eminent females in our numbers, 
thereby forming an interesting feature in our literary ia- 
formation, peculiarly pleasing to the lover of history, and 
instructive to the youthful part of our fair readers, we should 
deem ourselves unpardonable in longer delaying to present 
them with a portrait and biography of her, who, for beauty, 
amiability, and rare endowments, ranks so high amongst the 
most illustrious women of all ages, and whose short reign 
(if such it may called), and untimely and tragical death, 
proved in so striking a manner, the futility of all earthly 
grandeur. 

Lady Jane Grey was the eldest daughter of Henry Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset and Duke of Suffolk, by Frances his wife, 
daughter of Charles Brandon and Mary, Queen dowager to 
Louis XII. of France, and youngest daughter of Henry VII. 
She was born in the year 1537, at Broadgate, her father’s 
estate in Leicestershire; she was of the blood-royal of Eng- 
land by both her parents; her grandmother on her father’s 
side being Queen Consort to Edward IV. 

At a very early age, she gave such extraordinary marks 
of a superior genius, that she was regarded as a miracle. 
Her needlework, writing, skill in music and singing, aided 
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by every advantage that instruction could bestow, rendered 
her the theme of general admiration; but these were but 
the ornamental parts of her learning; she was mistress of 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek, and was also versed in 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic languages. 

Her alliance to the crown, and her great attainments and 
amiable qualities introduced her very early to court; where 
the king, Edward VI. paid her the most marked and flat- 
tering attention; yet her humility and gentle spirit never 
allowed her to be lifted up with the royal favor she received, 
and she rejoiced when good breeding would allow her to 
retire from the splendid scene to her favorite country re- 
treat at Broadgate, there to pursue the studies wherein she 
took so much delight. 

In the summer of 1552, the king made progress through 
some parts of England, during which Lady Jane went to 
pay her'duty to his Majesty’s~ sister, the Lady Mary, at 
Newhall, in Essex. Lady Jane Grey was a Protestant both 
from education and conviction; and her natural zeal against 
popery prompted her to reprove Lady Anne Wharton for 
making a courtesy to the host; saying “‘she ought only to 
bend her knees to the Maker of all things, and not to what 
the baker had made.” This reaching the ears of the Princess 
Mary, her bigotry would not allow her to forget it, and she 
never loved Lady Jane afterwards. 

Edward VI. was easily seduced by the artifices and in- 
sinuations of the Duke of Northumberland to exclude his 
two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the throne, and to 
convey it by will to Lady Jane. The Duke of Northum- 
berland, who was hated for his arrogance and cruelty, as 
much as the young lady was beloved for her graces and 
virtues, contrived a match, in order to secure the crown in 
his own family, between Lord Guildford Dudley, his fourth 
son, and Lady Jane Grey, and the wedding was solemnized 
at Durham-place, in May, 1553; and thus were these youth- 
ful victims to the folly of one father and the ambition of 
another, pushed forwards on a fatal precipice from which 
they were too soon to be precipitated. Soon after this mar- 
riage, the king’s health declined rapidly; and he expired on 
the 6th of July following, 1553. 

The wedding of Lord Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane 
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Grey had been most splendid; the king had furnished the 
dresses from the royal wardrode; but the pomp of their 
nuptials was the last gleam of joy that shone in the palace 
of Edward. The Duke of Suffolk explained to his daughter 
the manner in which the king had disposed of the crown, 
and the sense the privy council had of her right, with the 
consent of the magistrates of the city of London to her suc- 
cession. He then, with Northumberland, fell on his knees, 
and rendered her homage as Queen of England. She was 
astonished at their proceedings, but not all moved by their 
reasonings. At this juncture, Mary sent a letter to the 
privy-council, in which, though she did not take the title of 
queen, she clearly asserted her right to the crown: she also 
declared, she was willing to forgive and forget all that was 
past; but they persisted in declaring their fidelity to Queen 
Jane, to whom they endeavored to persuade Mary to submit. 

The unfortunate Lady Jane endeavored in vain to preve 
the unalterable right of the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
to the crown, She reminded them how shamefully it had 
been wrested from Catharine of Arragon, and how unfortu- 
tunate that injustice had proved by the sacrifice of Anne 
Boleyn. But she was at length prevailed on by the pressing 
importunities of her father and mother, the artful insinuations 
of Northumberland, and the persuasions of a husband she 
tenderly loved, to yield her consent to be crowned; and with 
a heavy heart she entered the Tower with all the pomp and 
ceremony of a queen; her train supported by her mother, 
the Duchess of Suffolk, in whom certainly, if in any of this 
line, the true right of succession remained, About six o’clock 
in the afternoon Queen Jane was proclaimed ; the same day 
she assumed the royal title, and proceeded to exercise se- 
veral acts of sovereignty. 

The preparations made by Lady Mary, aided by power- 
ful friends, together with the coldness and neglect observed 
in Lady Jane’s, or rather in Northumberland’s cause, induced 
the two dukes, after a few days of mock grandeur, not only 
to feign submission, but even to act in Mary’s favor, The 
Duke of Suffolk went to his daughter, and in the gentlest 
terms required her to lay aside the state of a queen; this 
she did with the greatest cheerfulness and serenity, and 
Mary was proclaimed Queen. 
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Thus ended the reign of the unfortunate Jane, but her 
misfortunes were but yet begun. She saw the father of her 
husband with all his family, together with many of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, brought prisoners to the Tower for support- 
ing her claim to the throne; and before the end of the 
month she beheld her father in the same situation as her- 
self. Her mother, however, was exempted from punishment, 
and she employed such interest with the queen, that she pro- 
cured the Duke of Suffolk his liberty. Whatever might 
have been the errors of Mary, and however a blind bigotry, 
spurred on by wicked advisers, might have prompted her 
during her reign to deeds of cruelty, we must do her the 
justice of saying, that she endeavored, and was desirous to 
save the two young interesting victims of their parents’ am- 
bition; but Wiat’s rebellion taking place, and Lady Jane’s 
father being engaged in that rebellion, the queen’s ministers 
persuaded her that her life would not be safe while Lady 
Jane and her husband were in existence, notwithstanding, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that her Majesty could 
be prevailed on to sign their death warrant. Lady Jane 
bad so long expected it, that she was more affected by the 
queen’s charity than by her justice; otherwise, she declared, 
the bitterness of death was past. 

In this serene frame of mind, Dr. Feckenham, the abbot 
of Westminster, was sent to her from the queen, desiring 
that she would die in the Catholic belief. The abbot was 
plausable, witty, and of a tender nature; Lady Jane received 
him with civility, and her sweetness of temper quite over- 
came him. She had been sentenced to die on February 
9th, and he procured her a respite till the 12th. In regard 
to popery, she heard him patiently; but answered him with 
such composure and strength of mind, as shewed her well 
versed in the religion she professed. LI¢rd Guilford was 
sentenced to execution, and begged that he might take a 
Jast farewell of her; but, out of consideration to them both, 
she could only consent to bid him adieu out of a window, 
from whence, soon afterwards, she beheld his dead body 
wrapped in a linen cloth, as it passed under her window te 
the chapel in the Tower; this sight was more shocking to 
her than the axe itself, and drew tears from her eyes. About 
an hour after, she was herself led to the scafford, attended 
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by Feckenham, to whom she did not pay much attention, 
but kept her eyes constantly fixed on her prayer-book. After 
a pause of a few minutes, she bowed to those who were 
present, and after taking leave of Dr. Feckenham, she ad- 
dressed the spectators in a short speech; then kneeling down, 
she repeated the Miserere, in English. When she arose, she 
gave her women her gloves and handkerchief, and presented 
the Lieutenant of the Tower with her prayer-book. The 
executioner offering to assist her in untying her gown, she 
desired he would let her alone; and when her women had 
undressed her, she gave them a handkerchief to bind over 
her eyes. The executioner, kneeling, implored her pardon. 
“Most willingly,” she replied; and he desiring her to stand 
upon the straw, “‘I pray,” added she, “that you will dis- 
patch me quickly.” Her eyes being blinded, she began to 
feel for the block, to which she was guided by one of the 
spectators; and stretching herself forward, she said, “ Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit;’’ and immediately her 
head was severed from her body at one stroke! This tra- 
gical event took place on the L2th of February, 1553-4. 

We cannot close this biography of a victim so eminently 
virtuous and accomplished better than by citing the follow- 
ing passage from Dr. Fuller. 

“She had the innocency of childhood, the beauty of youth, 
the gravity of age, and all at eighteen! The birth of a 
princess, the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet the 
death of a malefactor, for her parents’ offences.” 





DUKE DE MONTAUSIER. 


MonTausieR often gave his pupil, the dauphin, practical 
lessons of virtue. He took him one day into the miserable 
cottage of a peasant near the superb palace of Versailles. 
“See, sir,” said he, “see, sir, that it is under this straw- 
roof, and in this wretched hovel, that a father, a mother, 
and their children exist, who are incessantly laboring to 
procure that gold with which your palace is decorated, and 
who are nearly perishing with hunger, to supply your table 
with dainties.” 
¥3 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 
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‘There is no home, no peace, no hope for me.” 
MONTGOMERY. 


It was now late in the Autumn, and the state of the 
weather, combined with the situation of Agnes, rendered it 
impossible for the ladies to meet so frequently as they had 
formerly done, and De Courcy was consequently obliged to 
go alone to the chateau. Agnes frequently saw him depart 
with an aching heart, but he never read in the placid brow 
and cheerful welcome that greeted his return, that many a 
tear had marked the lonely hours of his absence, nor guessed 
that many a sigh had been heaved for her babes, which his 
presence would have checked. He neither heard nor sus- 
pected the gentle rebuke that sometimes escaped her lips, 
as the last sound of his receding footsteps lingered on her 
ear: “Oh! my De Courcy! did you love as I do, you 
would never go abroad for pleasure; but you are all the 
world to me, and I only a part of it to you.” He might, 
however, have seen in the glowing cheek.and beaming eye, 
in the encreased cheerfulness and delicate attention to all 
his pleasures, that followed his declaration of remaining at 
home, the delight his society imparted; but if these were 
unperceived, the judicious display which she occasionally 
made of the rich stores of knowledge she possessed excited 
and received his warmest approbation, and sometimes created 
in him a surprise that the superficial conversation that he 
met with at the chateau should ever gratify him. Vanity, 
however, was a second nature to De Courcy, and though 
not always desirous of remaining at the chateau, he never 
suffered a day to pass without seeing its inhabitants. St. 
Aube had frequently entreated him to join him in a game 
of piquet, but this he resolutely refused to do; and had from 
the first declared his reasons for his conduct. The former 
always laughed at his scruples, and proposed that they should 
play fcr mere amusement, or at least for some trifling stake; 
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but he continued firm in his denial, and for once braved all 
the raillery that he was assailed with. Elated with his suc- 
cess, he secretly congratulated himself upon having con- 
quered his former propensity, and sometimes openly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction both to Agnes and St. Aube. 

The approach of Winter was now severely felt. De Courcy, 
after having passed the morning of a very frosty day in 
shooting with St. Aube, agreed to dine with him. They 
had been much fatigued with their walk, and their wine seemed 
to have additional relish; both drank freely, till being com- 
pletely off his gaurd, De Courcy accepted St. Aube’s chal- 
lenge, and played with him for trifling sums, the loss of 
which, though inconsiderable in ‘itself, was more than his 
present circumstances warranted. It was late before he took 
his departure, and as he walked home, the freshness of the 
air revived his slumbering senses, and painfully awakened 
him to a sense of his folly and imprudence. ‘The remem- 
brance of his former weakness occurred to his recollection, 
and he shuddered as he reviewed the consequences that had 
resulted from it. ‘‘ Am I then,” he exclaimed, “ the weakest 
or the most vicious of mankind, that thus I am ever the 
slave of passion and the sport of temptation, or are others 
like myself? Where then is the boasted superiority of man? 
Not in virtue, for that deserts him; notin reason, for that 
condemns him; not in resolution, for that vanishes as quickly 
before the enticements of inclination as the morning vapour 
from the mountain’s side before the rising sun.’’ The night 
was cloudy, and he had pursued his way hitherto in dark- 
ness, when suddenly the moon broke forth in resplendant 
beauty; he raised his eyes, and contemplated the lovely ob- 
ject before him, till insensibly the irritability of his feelings 
subsided. ‘It is then in the light that is from above,’ 
added he, after a pause of many minutes, and pursuing a 
train of thought which the incident had given rise to “ that 
the glory of man consists. Oh! why should he be permitted 
to pervert that light, or why should the heart that acknow- 
ledges its power and adores its essence, be allowed to stray 
into the shades of error? Oh! would that the practice of 
Virtue were as easy as the admiration of it is natural, then 
Would these compunctions of conscience be known once only 
to be felt no more!” He had by this time reached his peace- 















































ught 
by the watchful ear that listened for his return, and — 
hand of his Agnes had already unbarred the door of his 
little dwelling; tenderly kissing her pale cheek, he made 
many apologies for having detained her from her rest so 
long; but though she did not deny having felt weary, the 
sense of fatigue seemed to vanish with his presence, and 
another hour fled before she made any proposal to retire. 
Their approaching departure from France was now very 
frequently the subject of Agnes’ conversation, but on these 
occasions the spirits of Jaqueline invariably fell, and she la- 
mented, in the bitterest terms, the necessity of their ensuing 
separation. Shortly after the event before mentioned, she 
had been unusually eloquent in her expressions of delight, 
at the prospect of her revisiting England, and concluded by 
hoping that the next packet would contain the expected let- 
ters of recall, and that they should both leave their retreat 
together. Jaqueline answered only with a sigh, and not- 
withstanding the united entreaties of De Courcy and Agnes 
to the contrary, she arose to depart. As she was alone, the 
former insisted upon accompanying her through the wood, 
and promising a speedy return, he hastily followed her; for 
apparently impatient to be gone, she had sallied forth with- 
vut him. He soon overtook her, and began by rallying her 
upon her anxiety to return to the chateau; but contrary to 
her usual habit, she made no reply, nor could he gain any 
further answer to all his attempts to promote conversation 
than a monosyllable, or a suppressed, but deep-drawn sigh. 
‘* Jaqueline,” said he, at length, “has any thing disturbed 
you, or are you unwell? To what cause am I to attribute 
your silence?” ‘Can that question be necessary?” she 
passionately returned; can you be so indifferent or so blind 
to the sufferings of others? But let the frigid inhabitants 
of your clime condemn the unasked boon of affection, and 
mock at tortures which they know so well how to inflict; 
we, born under more congenial skies, learn to appreciate 
love wherever we find it, and to soothe its agonies, though 
we cannot return its warmth. Cruel, cruel, De Courcy, why 
did I ever behold you?” De Courcy gazed at her with as- 
tonishment, and almost doubted the evidence of his senses; 
be had never been an unconcerned observer of her actions, 
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and had even found she was more interesting to him than 
he was willing to allow; but he had never for an instant 
conceived an idea that he was considered in any other light 
than a friend by Jaqueline, nor had he even encouraged a 
wish to such an effect. This declaration, therefore, gave 
rise to a variety of emotions, that for a short time deprived 
him of utterance. The more honorable feelings of his nature 
instantly suggested the cruelty, while prudence as forcibly 
proclaimed the danger, of his taking any advantage of the 
avowal of a passion which was, in all probability, intended 
to be for ever concealed from his knowledge; but still the 
yanity so inherent to his nature received a degree of grati- 
fication, which, if not the predominant sensation of his heart, 
was at least equal to any other that now assailed him. 
Grieved at her encreasing distress, he, in gentle accents, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Indifferent to you, Jaqueline, or to any thing that 
distresses you, I can never be; but to such expressions as 
you have just used, I confess, and, forgive me, when I say 
so, Lam unable to make any reply.” ‘‘ Then you hate me,” 
she cried; *‘ nay do not deny it, you could not answer me 
thus, if you did not; but never more will I offend you, or 
behold your scorn; farewell for ever!” She was about to 
rush forward, when De Courcy caught her hand, and de- 
tained her, though apparently much against her inclination. 
“Stay, Jaqueline,” he exclaimed, “ hear me but for a mo- 
ment; you are dear to me, very dear to me—nay do not 
leave me thus!” “It is you who leave me,” she cried with 
bitter scorn, and still struggling for release; ‘‘ and dear as 
she is, Jaqueline will soon be forgotten.” She again at- 
tempted to escape from him, but he effectually prevented 
her; and to all her passionate exclamations, he returned the 
most soothing replies, till led on by that weakness which 
had ever proved the bane of his life, and by the address of 
Jaqueline, he made protestations of an affection, which a few 
hours before he had scarcely imagined he entertained him- 
self, or certainly suspected in another, 

Again entangled in the wiles of passion, De Courcy ra- 
pidly retraced his footsteps from the paths of virtue and 
peace into those of guilt and wretchedness ; and with scarcely 
an excuse to offer to his own mind, he became the slave of 
one whose charms had already lost their merit in his eyes, 
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and whose caprice both surprised and tormented him. Still, 
however, he had no resolution to break the disgraceful tram- 
mels that bound him, nor did he feel it possible to extricate 
himself from the difficulties that surrounded him. Every day 
his situation became more critical, for dreading the keen 
eye of St. Aube, and hoping to lull his suspicions as to 
the real motives of his visits, which, though not more fre- 
quent than formerly, appeared less ostensible to himself; he 
had usually gratified his wish for play, and had from time 
to time lost such sums as he found himself utterly unable 
to pay without the knowledge of Agnes, unless he appro- 
priated the money which she supposed he required for the 
discharge of their domestic bills to his own use. This he ac- 
cordingly did, and whilst she was fondly anticipating their 
return, he was every day rendering their departure more 
impracticable, 

The expected packet at length arrived, and almost over- 
powered with delight, Agnes threw herself into his arms, as she 
exclaimed, “ Our probation is over, my beloved! Lord Ed- 
ward agrees to: our immediate departure, and will himself, 
with our boys, meet us at Dover, for which place he will 
leave London in a fortnight. Oh, my De Courcy, what a 
moment of bliss is this!” Lost in her own happiness, she 
did not perceive the pale countenance of her husband; nor 
read in his mute caresses that that which was bliss to her 
was the seal of misery to him. His manner, however, could 
escape her observation for a few minutes only, and she 
was too sensible that the intelligence which she had com- 
municated, imparted far less pleasure to him than to her- 
self. A feeling of agony shot through her heart, and a re- 
membrance of former suffering at once recurred to her mind, 
that almost deprived her of sensation; resolved, however, 
upon not breathing the slightest hint of her suspicions, she 
endeavored to regain her composure; but finding herself un- 
able to conceal what was passing in her mind, she with- 
drew, upon some slight pretext, to her own room, where 
she wept in all the bitterness of disappointment, and anti- 
cipated sorrow. 

De Courcy in the mean time had left the cottage to attend 
a summons that he received from Jaqueline for his imme- 
diate presence. The expression of his countenance, and the 
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disorder of his manner, were instantly perceived by Jaqueline, 
whom he found alone, and evidently in great agitation. “ It 
is true then,” she exclaimed, “ you are about to leave me; 
put do not suppose I will ever consent to a separation; 
no, De Courcy! I will follow you, though it be to my de- 
struction.” She clung round him, and De Courcy in her dis- 
tress forgot every other consideration than a wish to con- 
sole her; by every endeavor he besought her to be com- 
posed, when suddenly looking up he beheld St. Aube atten- 
tively regarding him. He started from his situation, and dis- 
engaged himself from her embrace; but covered with confu- 
sion, he was incapable of making his retreat, or of speak- 
asingle word. St. Aube, however, spared him the neces- 
sity of either, for darting a furious look at him, he precipi- 
tately withdrew from the apartment. Jaqueline immediately 
threw herself at his feet. ‘‘ We are lost,” she cried; “I 
have ruined you; such is his hatred, that your life I know 
must pay the forfeit, and probably,” she added, shuddering, 
“my own also will be insufficient to satisfy his vengeance. 
Fly, fly, De Courcy! leave me, abandon me, any thing, only 
spare me the sight of your death.” ‘* Impossible,” he re- 
turned, “I will defend you to the last; it is I who have 
exposed you to his fury, and let the consequence be what 
it may, here will I remain. 

At this instant, St. Aube again entered, and advancing 
fiercely towards De Courcy, he said, ‘“ Reparation to my 
injured honor, you know, is impossible; bat one thing alone 
is in your power, and that you neither can nor shall refuse. 
Sign this paper, or, by all that’s sacred! you shall never 
leave this apartment alive.” ‘ Your threats, St. Aube,” cried 
De Courcy, “ cannot intimidate me, nor force from me what 
my justice would withhold. Conscious as I am of the in- 
jury I have done you, I am ready to agree to any satisfac- 
tion that is in my power; what is it then that you require 
of me?” ‘* That you will sign this order for £1000 for my 
sister, in addition to the £300 you personally owe me,” 
“I owe you nothing,” cried De Courcy, in astonishment, 
neither is it possible for me to do as you propose; you 
know I have nothing in my own power.” ‘’Tis false!” re- 
turned St, Aube, “you are again your own master, and may 
command the sum, if you please; but I give you your choice, 
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either comply with my demand, and depend on my secrecy, 
or allow me to disclose the whole of your iniquitous con- 
duct to your wife and your brother, and let me rely on them 
for reparation.” De Courcy hesitated no longer, but without 
uttering a word, he signed the order before him, which St. 
Aube immediately seized, and with a look of determined 
malice, again quitted the room. “ De Courcy,” cried Jaque- 
line, “trust him not, I implore you; this is but a pretence, 
your life will yet be sacrificed to his fury. Will you con- 
sent to fly? Speak, I conjure you; destroy me rather than 
look thus.” “ Jaqueline,” said he, in a hoarse voice, “[ 
care not for his vengeance, let him take my life, for it will 
be a release from a burthen that is intolerable to me.” He 
paused a few minutes, and then exclaimed, “Oh, Agnes! 
never, never will I meet thy confiding smiles, nor will I 
again blast thy sight with one so vile, so despicable as my- 
self.” ‘‘ Then follow me,” said Jaqueline, starting up “ while 
escape is possible.” She caught his arm, for as yet he stood 
immovable. ‘ De Courcy,” she continued, “‘ rouse yourself, 
speak! will you fly?” ‘* For ever,” he exclaimed wildly, 
“do with me what you will, only let me no longer breathe 
the air that innocence and virtue like her’s inhale.’’ They 
soon reached the adjoining town, from whence, almost in 
a state of distraction, he dispatched a few incoherent lines 
to Agnes, and then pursued, with his guilty partner, his road 
to the metropolis. 
(Toe be continued. ) 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A MODERN COMEDY. 


TAKE a coquette, an old maiden aunt, a rake, a valet, a 
miserly politician of a father, or a curmudgeon guardian 
may do as well; mix them all well together; put in ten 
ounces of frothy conversation, interlarded with fashionable 
slang; a quarter of an ounce of wit; season it with a few 
sentiments, and a very small sprinkle of morality. The in- 
troduction of a waltz, properly applied, will give it a high 
relisb, and render it a complete comedy adapted to the pre- 
sent taste, 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


“HAS HISTORY, OR BIOGRAPHY, CONDUCED MOST TO GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT?” 





- Tne desire after knowledge is a principle inherent in the 
human mind, and is found under different forms among all 
classes Of society. It is one of the most vigorous and ac- 
tive of the human passions, and it is therefore of great im- 
portance, in the cultivation of the understanding, to give to 
so active a quality a direction which will promote the real 
improvement of knowledge. Conversation, one of the chief 
vehicles of information, and the real incidents of life, which 
are present to our view, teach us the practical part of what 
is termed the knowledge of mankind; but these modes of 
instruction would be of comparatively little value, if unac- 
companied by reading; and although the latter is not suffi- 
cient of itself to give a complete knowledge of mankind, it 
must be considered as the basis of all intellectual acquire- 
ments. Of the various kinds of reading to which our at- 
tention may be directed for the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge, that of history is calculated to convey much general 
information; and as it is the purport of this essay to en- 
quire whether History or Biography has conduced most to 
general improvement, that end will be best accomplished by 
setting forth their respective pretensions. 

History is a term employed, in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, to designate a narration of all the remarkable events 
which have occurred in every age of the world, collected 
and arranged in the order of time in which they were trans- 
acted, together with the enumeration of the causes to which 
they may with propriety be attributed, and the effects which 
they may be said to have produced. The word is derived 
from the Greek, Icopa, and literally denotes a search into 
curious things, or a desire of obtaining knowledge: it is 
the exhibition of man, and the display of human actions, 
It expands the ideas, enlarges the mind, and eradicates those 
VOL, XILI.—8. I. Z 
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narrow and illiberal prejudices which dim and corrupt the 
understanding. By developing the causes which influence 
and direct the opinions and conduct of men in different 
ages, in different countries, in different situations of |ife. 
and under different political and religious establishments, it 
tends to inspire liberality of sentiment with a spirit of tole. 
ration and benevolence. While we contemplate various phe- 
nomena of the moral world, and the infinitely diversified 
and complicated scenes of human action, History exhibits, 
in successive order, as in a moving picture, all the gene- 
rations of men. It displays the effects of political and re- 
ligious systems on nations, and on individuals, and shews 
the rise and fall of empires, kingdoms, and states, with the 
causes of their prosperity and decline. In perusing the his- 
tory of nations, we have an opportunity of investigating the 
circumstances which gave rise to their existence, procured 
their aggrandizement, precipitated them from their elevation, 
or effected their final subversion. Unhappily the annals of 
every country develope such a tissue of fraud and violence, 
such a series of wars, battles, treasons, and stratagems, that 
some have denominated history a catalogue of the crimes 
and miseries of mankind. These things, however, are not 
unworthy of attention, as they shew in what manner the 
human passions operate in different situations and circum- 
stances of life, and the consequences of their operation, the 
extreme instability of all sublunary things, and the uncer- 
tain nature of all human expectations; but they are far 
from constituting the most pleasing or valuable part of his- 
torical information. The most rational entertainment, as well 
as the most solid instruction afforded by the study of his- 
tory, arises from the opportunity it gives of contemplating 
the gradual improvement of the human mind, the origin, 
progress, and influence of arts and sciences, literature and 
commerce, and the progressive advancement of man, from a 
savage life in woods and wildernesses, to the highest pitch 
of learning and civilization. These are subjects which fur- 
nish an inexhaustible fund of rational entertainment and 
interesting information to an enquiring and philosophical 
mind; and on this account, every reader of history ought, 
in a particular manner, to remark those important events 
which form an epoch in human affairs, which operate 2 
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lasting change on the condition of mankind, and from which 
2 new order of things appears to have originated: by 
studying history in this manner, a wide field will open 
itself to our observation. We shall see how men, stimulated 
by necessity, first invented the arts most necessary to their 
comfort and well-being; how, from the arts of necessity, 
they advanced to those of convenience, and gradually pro- 
ceeded to the embellishments of luxury; advancing, by pro- 
gressive degrees of refinement, from coats of skins to the 
purple robe and embroidered cloak. We shall observe that 
men, as soon as they began to settle and multiply, discovered 
the necessity of uniting in societies, of ascertaining the 
divisions, and securing the possession of property, of esta- 
blishing a regular subordination in society, and of submitting 
themselves to a regular form of government; and we shall 
see how those governments, established for the general good, 
soon degenerated into tyranny; and how, by continual en- 
croachments, wars, and. conquests, one swallowing up ano- 
ther, numbers of them being united, formed powerful and 
extensive empires. 

History, with its numerous interesting particulars might 
have been made more entertaining and improving, if his- 
torians, especially those of ancient times, had given them 
all the attention they might have done, instead of filling 
their volumes with little else than narratives of wars, battles, 
sieges, assassinations, usurpations, and massacres, as if they 
thought scenes of murder and blood-shed the only subjects 
worthy the attention of mankind, and the only things that 
could please or profit their readers. If they had diversified 
their bood-stained pages with colors of a milder hue, with 
curious delineations of . commercial, scientific, and literary 
improvements, History would be far more interesting and 
instructive. 

Biography, from Bios, life, and Tpagw, to write, is a species 
of composition which describes the lives of distinguished and 
eminent personages, in every rank of life, and in every 
range of celebrity ; it teaches from experience, and may be 
called the science of life and manners. By investigation we 
find, that some kind of biography originated with bards and 
minstrels, whose literary pursuits were confined to the com- 
Position of rude, though sometimes beautiful, verses, on the 
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subjects of love and war, at a period when nothing was too 
marvellous for credulity, or too fabulous to obtain credit, 
The subjects of their pen were supplied by the wonderfy} 
exploits of their chiefs, to whom they ascribed super-human 
abilities, and whom they magnified into demi-gods. These 
effusions of the poets were held by the chieftains in the 
highest veneration; not merely as the inspirations of genius, 
but as the still loftier conceptions of beings whose minds 
were under the peculiar impulse of superior power. If we 
advert to the history of ancient Greece, whose illustrious 
sons eminently distinguished themselves in every department 
of scientific and literary acquisition, and who have left be- 
hind them monuments of erudition and genius which pos- 
terity may admire, but will scarcely attempt to imitate, we 
shall find that it had almost passed the zenith of its glory, 
before legitimate and sober Biography obtained any eminent 
station in the department of its literature. The virtues of 
Socrates employed the exquisite taste of Xenophon, and the 
sublime genius of Plato; the philosophic sagacity and the 
enthusiastic zeal with which they have delineated the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, will engage the attention 
and excite the admiration of succeeding ages; but it was 
about the beginning of the second century that Plutarch, by 
the diligence of his investigation, placed this species’ of 
history in the conspicuous situation which it now occupies, 
and by combining entertainment and instruction with fide- 
lity of representation, stamped the indelible marks of truth 
upon his interesting productions. Since the revival of learn- 
ing among us, Biography has been considered as a great 
accession to the stores of mental opulence, and has been 
consecrated to the developement of the nature of man, the 
progress of intellect, and the conformation of character, in- 
stead of being employed to throw the mysterious veil of 
sanctity over the basest passions of human nature. The 
advantages resulting from the invention of the art of print- 
ing have been of incalculable importance to the passing s¢- 
nerations of mankind; by these means information has 
been multiplied, and. the number of readers, to whom no 
literary productions are more instructive and entertaining 
than biographies, has prudigiously increased. ; 
In the history of empires and nations, the theatre is wide, 
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the drama extended, the characters exceedingly diversified, 
and incidents almost inexplicably interwoven. History presents 
man to our remote view in patriarchal simplicity, and traces 
him from the wildest barbarism to the high-wrought spe- 
cimen of cultivated life; but Biography selects from the 
mass Of human-kind some eminent and distinguished indi- 
viduals, that we may be gratified with the advantage of a 
nearer contemplation. General history exhibits the monarch 
on his throne, the statesman in his cabinet, the hero in the 
field, and describes no more of their principles and passions 
than is indispensably necessary to mark the connexion of 
events, and the illustration of public transactions; whilst 
Biography introduces us to a closer inspection of those 
qualities which had a mysterious influence in stamping upon 
the character its individual peculiarity, Whilst the lapse 
of time is thickening the veil which is spread over remote 
persons and interesting events, Biography steps forward to 
rescue what is memorable fram sinking into total oblivion. 
It introduces the inquisitive mind into an intimate acquaint- 
auce with philanthropists, philosophers, and moralists, who 
have long since abandoned this orb; it leads us through a 
series of uniform and characteristic actions into a clear and 
full knowledge of those who were once the destroyers, or 
the benefactors of mankind, and gently compels the mind 
to combine by its own operations all the detached instances of 
virtue into one bright assemblage. Biography exhibits princi- 
ples in operation, and transports the imagination into the pre- 
sence of the wisest and greatest of our progenitors, though sepa- 
rated from them by the intervention of ages and generations, of 
oceans and continents. Here we behold the transient distinctions 
of this world obliterated, mental and moral worth surviving 
the ruins of the tomb, and the brow of goodness crowned 
with laurels which will outlive the verdure of the spring, and 
bloom for ever in perennial beauty. Anuvther superior ad- 
vantage resulting from Biography is, that it enables us to 
form our Opinions relative to the nature of man, by causing 
him to pass before us under all the various forms of human 
existence ; hence individual representations are obviously su- 
perior to general and aggregate. ‘The attention bcing con- 
fined to one particular object, the view is necessarily morc 
distinct, and the impression upon the heart more forcible 
z3 
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and durable. As there is an innocent and instinctive curj- 
osity in the human mind, prompting it to be inquisitive re- 
specting the commencement of whatever has excited its at- 
tention, it is not presumptuous to expect that biography 
should delineate the prominent feature of the moral man, 
mark the progressive developement of intellect, and trace 
the causes and influences which operated in the formation 
of character. 

The perusal of biographical composition gives an unbounded 
scope to almost all the powers of the mind. The imagina- 
tion presents the person, the place, and the incidental events 
before the eye; the understanding arranges and associates 
ideas, traces the operations of different circumstances in 
forming the peculiar complexion of the character; whilst 
the passions are excited in proportion to the excellency of 
the subject. 

If the subject of the narrative has distinguished himself 
by moral or religious attainments, it will impress a salutary 
influence upon the conscience, lead to self-reflection, occa- 
sion moral comparison, and act upon the mind as a stimulus 
to follow and resemble him in the essential determination 
of his character. On the other hand, if, by his extraordi- 
nary endowments he has explored new regions of science, 
or reached to superior excellence in the fine arts, the con- 
teinplation of his character will give an immediate interest 
to the mind, kindle the flame of emulation, excite intense 
application, and call into exercise the sublimest energies of 
the human character. One of the principal ends of Biogra- 
phy is, to make pleasing entertainment the vehicle of im- 
portant information. The page of History is generally em- 
ployed in relating the aggrandizement of kingdoms, the sub- 
version of empires, the achievements of mighty conquerors, 
and the adjustment of treaties; which, however interesting 
to the sagacious politician, are deficient in entertainment, 
and capable of little or no application to ordinary life, where 
men excel each other only by prudence and virtue. Scenes 
of violence and blood, the workings of ambition, pride, and 
revenge, stain the historic page; but a faithful delineation 
of eminent personages, though it does not shine with so con- 
Spicuous a glare, diversifies the scene with milder colors, 
and more beautiful shades. W. H. C. 
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Wuen Hymen first asserts his power over men who have 
for a length of time led a life of celibacy, we generally find 
them most delighted with their chains, and, satiated with the 
unrestrained indulgence of their roving inclinations, turn 
with satisfaction to the calm enjoyments of domestic life. 
The same men, nevertheless, feel a desire at times to return 
to their early habits, to renew their intimacy with the friends 
of their youth, and to find themselves in imagination freed 
from those restraints which conjugal duties, even under the 
happiest auspices, must necessarily impose. Thus it was 
with Dorsan, a gentleman of easy fortune, who had, after 
remaining a bachelor to the age of forty-three, married a 
lady possessed of beauty, wit, and talents, several years 
younger than himself, it is trae, but sufficiently discreet and 
correct in her conduct to secure his confidence, and the 
respect of his friends. They had been married about six 
months, when Dorsan one day, for the first time, appeared 
uneasy, and embarrassed before his wife; he frequently es- 
sayed to address-her, but failed in the attempt; till, surprised 
at an appearance so unusual, she began to rally him on his 
ridicalous timidity. ‘‘ What can you possibly have to say,” 
she enquired, “that occasions you to make such extraordi- 
Nary preparation, and to put on such an appalling length of 
visage?” ‘* It is my fear of offending you, dear Jane,” he 
replied, ‘‘ which causes the embarrassment you find so amus- 
ing.” “But if I assure you that you cannot offend me, 
will it not give you courage to speak out?” “I have a 
request to make, which I fear you will not be pleased with.” 
“It is impossible that you can think so, when you know 


how happy it makes me to comply with any request of your’s.”. 


“It is that conviction which makes me unwilling to abuse 
your goodness.” ‘‘ You must really speak out, for all this 
ceremony fatigues me.” ‘ Well then you shall hear what 
I would propose, and act as you please. Among the num- 
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ber of my friends who have been introduced to you since 
qur marriage, you must have remarked several bachelors of 
nearly my own age, who have been my associates from early 
youth, and of whom I have ever professed, and felt, a sin- 
cere esteem. It has been our custom for many years to 
meet at each other’s house once a month, to enjoy a social 
dinner, talk over our respective adventures, and renew our 
bond of good fellowship. Of the few who have lately entered 
into matrimonial engagements, none but myself have felt 
any inclination to relinquish a custom from which we de- 
rived the most lively gratification, and even I am so warmly 
pressed by my former associates to join their convivial cir- 
cle, that I can scarcely venture to pursist in a refusal, with- 
out subjecting both you and myself to a certain degree of 
ridicule, which would make me extremely uncomfortable.” 
“JT understand you,’ returned Madame Dorsan, laughing; 
‘all this preamble is merely to tell me that vou have not 
catirely lost your relish for a bachelor’s life, and that you 
have no small desire to amuse yourself at the expence of 
your poor wives.” ‘“ Indeed, my dear, you wrong me; if 
I join the party, it will be only in the hope of convincing 
them that there is no slavery in a happy union with virtue 
and good sense; and that we married men enjoy happiness 
far superior, to their’s, with all their boasted freedom.” ‘ Well, 
you deserve to be indulged for the happy turn you have 
given to your request, and the flattering compliment it con- 
veyed; go to your friends; you have my permission.” ‘ But 
that is not suflicient, my dear Jane; it is come round to my 
turn to give the treat in my own house; and I have, with 
all due humility, to entreat, that for this purpose, you will 
to-morrow surrender to me the keys, and for four-and-twenty 
hours leave me in full possession of sovereign authority here, 
while you pay a friendly visit to one of your fair neigh- 
bours.” . “ Very fine, indeed; and so I am to leave my 
house to be turned inside out, by a set of hair-brained fel- 
lows, who laugh at all order and economy.” ‘ Not exactly 
so, my dear; if it will afford you any satisfaction, you shall 
give all the necessary orders respecting the dinner and the 
dessert, leave me only the privilege of introducing as much 
wine, punch, and liqueurs, as may be necessary, and of 
which you can be no adequate judge.” ‘* Agreed,” replied 
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Madame Dorsan, good humoredly, “ it shall be as you wish; 
to-morrow you shall have the pleasure of fancying yourself 
a bachelor for four-and-twenty hours; and I will pass the 
time with Madame De Verseuil, whose husband, no doubt, 
isto be one of your party; but be cautious, my good friend, 
how you use your freedom, lest we indulge ourselves in a 
little innocent revenge.” 

On the following day, Madame Dorsan who had formed 
a plan of her own to witness their revels without disappoint- 
ing her husband, repaired to the house of her friend, 
and entered upon a confidential disclosure of her scheme, 
which was this—Joseph, a footboy, about sixteen years of 
age, was to wait behind his master’s chair; he was nearly 
the height of Madame Dorsan, and she made no doubt of 
being able, with a little address, te substitute herself in his 
place. A suit of his clothes was accordingly secured, with 
which Madame Dorsan returned exultingly to her own house, 
and shutting herself up in her dressing-room, arrayed her- 
self with the greatest care, covering her beautifal hair with 
a peruke exactly the color of Joseph’s, and blackening her 
eye-brows with a burnt-cork, which effectually disguised her. 
Joseph was then instructed to slip out of the room as soon 
as the attention of the party should become engrossed by 
the bottle; an order which he scrupulously obeyed, and Ma- 
dame, with a palpitating heart, took his place, which for- 
tunately for her, was one in which she was not exposed 
to the full view of her husband. The glass soon began to 
circulate briskly; mirth and good humour prevailed; the 
bachelors began to run their jokes upon the married men, 
exulting in the liberty they enjoyed; while, on the other 
hand, the married men boasted of their superior comforts, 
and asserted that one good wife was preferable to the most 
beautiful mistress. ‘‘ For my own part,’ said Dorsan, “1 
would not be single again for any consideration; I enjoy 
as much liberty as any of you, and instead of being, like 
you, obliged. to run about in search of happiness, I have no- 
thing to do but sit down quietly at home, and enjoy it in 
its fullest extent.” ‘I must confess,” said Verseuil, who 
had been longer married than Dorsan, “ that a wedded life 
is not exempt from cares and privations, yet I am satisfied 
that it is preferable to that of a bachelor, provided a man 
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is so fortunate as to make a prudent choice. In this lies 
all the difficulty; the most cautious may be deceived, the 
most clear-sighted is at times blinded by prejudice, and 
let me you, there is some management necessary after all; 
too much love and indulgence make women capricious and 
arrogant; and too little attention renders them indifferent, 
and sometimes addicted to retaliation in a way not very 
agreeable,” ‘‘ You are right,” observed one of the guests, 
named Florvelle ; “ and represent matters how you will, I main- 
tain that Hymen, under a hypocritical face, conceals the 
frown of a tyrant; he is an adroit tyrant, who, under the 
pretence of confirming our happiness, gradually entices us 
to sacrifice our nearest connections, our dearest habits, and 
our most agreeable pursuits; I protest, I would rather be 
duped by twenty mistresses, than domineered over by a 
wife.” ‘ Fie! fie!’ exclaimed Dorsan, “that is the lan- 
guage of a libertine.” He was proceeding with warmth, 
when the dispute was suspended by the entrance of several 
bottles of Tokay, which they had no sooner tasted, than 
they pronounced it to be the most exquisite they had ever 
met with, and desired to know where it could be procured. 
‘I believe,” said Dorsan, smiling, “‘I owe this delightful 
beverage to the interest of my wife, who has a relation at- 
tached to the Austrian Ambassador’s saite, and who gene- 
rally brings her a present. of the choicest productions of 
Germany, which she reserves entirely for the entertainment 
of my best friends.” ‘In that case, it is our duty to drink 
her health ia bumpers,” cried one. ‘To the health of your 
charming and generous lady!” exclaimed another. ‘‘ Believe 
me, my friends,” exclaimed Dorsan, with enthusiasm, ‘ were 
each of you to find a wife like mine, you would never look 
back with regret to a life of celibacy.” ‘I propose,” said 
Verseuil, “that in token of our gratitude, we dispatch a 
servant with these two fine pine-apples to your lady, with 
the united thanks of the company for the treat she has af- 
forded us.” This proposal being received with general ac- 
clamations, Francis, the principal domestic of Dorsan, was 
immediately entrusted with the important commission, while 
Madame Dorsan smiled with secret pleasure, and anticipated 
a whimsical termination to the frolic. 

Florvelle, who under a gay exterior, concealed a malig- 
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pant heart, could not witness the triumph of conjugal feli- 
city without giving vent to a few satirical jests and ill-na- 
tured sneers; and ventured to lay any wager, that it would 
not be Jong before the triumphant husbands would change 
their tone, and acknowledge themselves dupes. Dorsan grew 
angry, and the general harmony seemed likely to experience 
an interruption, when the entrance of Francis with the pine- 
apples, occasioned univeral surprise, which was considerably 
augmented, when, with some hesitation and evident reluct- 
ance, he announced that neither Madame Dorsan nor Ma- 
dame Verseuil were to be found at the house of the latter. 
“How!” exclaimed Dorsan, much agitated, ‘“‘my wife not 
there! she assured me, she would pass the day with Ma- 
dame De Verseuil.” ‘‘She dined with that lady, I undey- 
stand,” said Francis; “ after which they both went out, Ma- 
dame Verseuil in a carriage with her cousin, and my lady 
in another with somebody else!” “ Ah! ha!” cried Florville, 
triumphantly, ‘this is excellent; and just at the moment 
when you were boasting of your domestic enjoyments; really 
your ladies have timed it excellently.” “It is certainly a 
curious circumstance,” observed another cynical bachelor, 
“and deserves to be noted in our journals.” ‘ Add also my 
gratitude for your liberal sentiments,” cxclaimed Madame 
Dorsan, advancing in front of the party, who gazed at the 
supposed domestic with stupid astonishment, while Dorsam, 
no longer a prey to doubt, cried out, “It is she! it is she! 
how could I doubt her for a moment?” Verseuil partook 
of the satisfaction ‘of his friend with sincere delight; but his 
brow was overcast with gloom, since it was not in his power 
to clear his own wife from the suspicions of the company. 
“Then you did not dine with my wife?” said Verseuil to 
Madame Dorsan, in an under voice; “‘ where can she be?” 
“Do not trouble yourself about her,” replied she, laughing, 
“I dare say, you will find her again.” As she spoke the 
door opened, and a young and graceful female appeared, 
bearing in her hand a salver with cups of coffee, which she 


handed to the company; but no sooner did she approach | 


Verseuil than he started from his seat, crying with eager- 
ness, ‘ Here she is, gentlemen! this is my wife!” A general 
laugh ensued, and all the guests overwhelmed the husbands 
with congratulations, which were joyfully received. Florville, 
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heartily ashamed of the sarcasms he had uttered, and con- 
vinced, in the present instance, he had been both unjust 
and ungrateful for the hospitality he had experienced, could 
not resist the importunities of his friends, who insisted on 
his making the amende honorable. He accordingly fell on 
his knees with the best grace he could assume, and im- 
plored pardon of the ladies, protesting that he was con- 
vinced of his error, and was willing to relinquish his state 
of celibacy whenever he could meet with a female who 
would do him the honor to accept his hand. Whether he 
was sincere or not in this declaration, the company affected 
to believe him so, and harmony was completely restored. 
The ladies then, notwithstanding the entreaties of their hus- 
bands and friends, retired, leaving them to talk over the 
adventure, and enjoy the remainder of the evening in their 
own way. 





* SiR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


In the battle of Zutphen, fought in the cause of liberty 
against the tyrant Philip of Spain, Sir Philip Sydney dis- 
played the most undaunted and enterprising courage. He 
had two horses killed under him, and whilst mounting a 
third, was wounded by a musket shot out of the trenches, 
which broke the bone of his thigh. He returned about a 
mile and a half to the camp; and being faint with loss of 
blood, and parched with thirst, he called for drink, which 
was instantly brought him; but as he was putting the 
vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened 
to be carried by him at that instant, looked to it with wish- 
‘fal eyes. The gallant and generous Sydney took the bottle 
from his mouth without drinking, and delivering it to the 
soldier, said, “Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” 
Sixteen days after, the virtuous Sydney breathed his last, 
in the thirty-second year of his age. 
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THE VISITOR. 


CPaLae 


No. II. 





I HAveE often thought, that in a brilliant and fashionable 
evening party, the greatest part of the guests are experi- 
encing a delusion that deprives them of their senses, and 
that they are partially the victims of delirium. The young 
and sanguine, led away by the factitious power of dress and 
coquetry, find 

‘* Helen’s beauty in the brow of Egypt,” 

And if the great man bas been fortunate at play, or has 
been promised a place in the next administration, he is all 
smiles and affability, dealing out promises and patronage as 
quickly as his cards. But without further reflections of my 
own, I will subjoin a letter which I received from a young man, 
whose mother is one of my particular friends, and which 
letter he wrote to me the morning after an elegant ball, given 
by a lady of quality, whe did him the honor of sending him 
a ticket of invitation, as he is a young man of very good 
family, engaging manners, and finished education, though 
not much gifted by fortune. 


To Mrs. Gapapovt. 
Dear Mapa, 


How fegitive are our sensations, and in how short a time 
are the illusions destroyed that our imagination gives birth 
to! But a very few hours have passed away since I was 
in the midst of a numerous and brilliant circle. Intoxi- 
cated by the delights of music and dancing, captivated by 
the elegant attire and the agreeable conversation of more 
than twenty charming females, I congratulated myself on 
being the inhabitant of such a city as London, where all 
the enjoyments of life seem to be collected together. 

I was invited to a ball given by Lady Diana Brilliant, 
and which was most elegant; tempted on one hand by the 
perfidious Carrington, who caused me to gain between thirty 
VOL, XI1,—S,. I. Aa 
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and forty pounds at play, and drawn away on the other 
side by the charms and amiability of Lady Emily Lovely, I 
knew not which power to invocate, whether Fortune or Love, 
when a signal was given for a quadrille, composed of six- 
teen young persons, equal for beauty, grace, and talent. They 
were dressed nearly alike; each of them had her hair ep- 
circled by a wreath of roses and blue-bells: their corsuges 
were not all alike, for some were of satin, others of silver 
tissue ; ‘but their dresses were almost all of fine net, orna- 
mented with flowers the same as their head-dresses. At the 
first stroke of the violin, these beautiful nymphs commenced 
the dance, and went through it with all the science of a 
Noble, or the first among his pupils. 

At one o’clock an elegant supper was served, after which 
country-dancing commenced. Comus, the God of Mirth, the 
partner of Folly, had then re-animated the company, who 
had began to be fatigued. 

More fortunate than many others, the pleasures of the 
evening were renewed by me in the morning; since I had 
obtained permission to go and pay my court to two ladies, 
charming creatures, to whom the homage I had paid to them 
at the ‘ball did not seem unacceptable, and I was also to 
wait on a gentleman from whom I expected to gain some 
promotion. The two ladies, thanks to my perseverance, 
consented at length to receive me; but, alas! neither they 
nor I had any cause to congratulate ourselves; one of them 
had taken such a dreadful cold, that her cheek was so 
swelled as to render her frightful; the other had given her- 
sclf up to dancing with such ardour, that her ancle was 
sprained so dreadfully that she could not put her foot to 
the ground, and she had beside caught a stiff neck by sit- 
ting next the open windows of her carriage, so that she 
could not.turn her head; both of them had such colds in 
their eyes that they looked sunk and red, and their. cheeks 
were pale, while they seemed in as melancholy a temper as - 
they were gay and sprightly the evening before. As for 
me, I read in their looks, that they thought me an insipid 
kind of being, without either sense or vivacity; for, in ef- 
fect, I was, extremely hoarse, and my behaviour evinced all 
the fatigue I endured, so that.my compliments had neither 
end nor purpose; while, for some time, we remained mutu- 
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ally wearied with each other.- I took leave of these ladies, 
not without casting a recollection of pity on those elegant ha- 
biliments of the ball-room, which formed such a contrast 
with the dishabille in which they now appeared. 

{ waited on the great man, hoping to be better satisfied 
with my -visit to him. His door was closed against all vi- 
sitors; I insisted on seeing him, according to his appoint- 
ment. I was asked my name—Mr. Howard—an answer was 
brought to me that he did not recollect having appointed 
me to call. ‘‘ Tell him, if you please, that it was the young 
gentleman he saw last night at Lady Diana Brilliant’s ball.” 
“Oh! oh! a bail-room acquaintance; tell him it is impos- 
sible for me to receive him to-day.”’ Henry. 





SINGULAR AND AFFECTING HISTORY 


OF 


MONSIEUR LEDRU, present Mayor or Fonrenay. 


Tue father of Monsieur Ledru was very wealthy, but a 
great miser; and one morning he sent for his son who 
had just attained his eighteenth year, and said to him, “I 
began life at your age with half-a-crown; there is one for 
you—go, and be as fortunate as I have been.” Saying which 
he turned him out of the house, and shut the door in his 
face. 

Undismayed at such unexpected and unnatural conduct on 
the part of his parent, whom he had never offended, the 
youth sought the advice and assistance of a friend, by 
whose opinion he applied himself to the study of medicine. 
After an indefatigable study at the Hotel Dieu, he became 
celebrated in his profession, and had the good fortune to 
be employed by a lady of great wealth, whose life he saved. 
Out of gratitude, she proposed to become his wife, and to 
settle upon him an income of fifty thousand livres, that he 
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might give up his medical pursuits; which having accepted, 
he rewarded her by an attention and kindness suitable to 
the noble generosity of her conduct. 

The Revolution occurred soon after, and in the general 
wreck of property, she lost all her fortune, it having been 
invested either in the funds or public securities. It thep 
became the turn of Monsieur Ledru to support his wife, by 
renewing the practice of his profession, which soon placed 
them again in affluent circumstances. 

At the death of his father, who left am immense fortune, 
to be divided between Monsieur Ledru and his two maiden 
sisters, he took possession of the estate at Fontenay-aux- 
roses,“ from whence he had been cruelly banished when a 
boy, and which the unkindness of his parent had never after 
permitted him to enter. 

Fortune, who had hitherto played a wayward and capri- 
cious game with him, had not yet ceased her freaks. In 
removing a mirror from over a chimney-piece which re- 
quired an alteration, he discovered a prodigious treasure 
that had been concealed there by his father. With that 
generosity and nobleness of character, which make him es- 
teemed and beloved by all his acquaintance, and adored by 
the whole commune over which he presides, he instantly sent 
for his sisters, and divided it with them. His wife did not 
Jong survive this last event, and since her death, he has 
continued to reside at Fontenay-aux-roses, with his sisters, 
where he exercises his authority with mildness; and by con- 
stant acts of beneficence and charity, is justly styled, “Le 
Pere de Fontenay !” 





* So named from the culture of roses, whieh occupy large tracts 
of ground. The proprietors sell the flowers to the distillers, for 
making rose-water and essences, and the flower-market is supplied 
with the choicest bouquets. 
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KENILWORTH. 





WHATEVER amusement may be derived from the interest- 
ing narratives given by the anonymous author of Kenilworth, 
in that novel, as well as his other productions, the great 
evil to be apprehended from a perusal of his volumes, is, 
that from their close resemblance to history, the reader will 
be. apt to be impressed with the idea, that the matters re- 
lated took place exactly in the way in which they have been 
by him so ingeniously described. Our fair readers will, how- 
ever, do well to remember that due allowance is to be made 
in these matters, for the liberties taken by a novelist; who 
for the sake of entertaining the public, will work up his 
scenes to a pitch. of description far exceeding the sober 
truth of historical fact, and that however much his writings 
may entertain and amuse, they must not be depended upon 
for complete accuracy in regard to the persons,: times, and 
circumstances, upon which he has thought proper to exer- 
cise his skill as a writer of romance. 

The circumstances upon which one of the most interesting 
scenes in ‘‘ Kenilworth,” is founded is thus. related by Sir 
Robert Naunton, in his ‘‘ Fragmenta Regalia; or, Observa- 
tions on the late Queen Elizabeth, her Times, and Favorites.” 

“ Bowyer, a gentleman of the black rod, being charged 
by the Queen’s express command to look precisely to all 
admissions into the privy chamber, one day stayed a very 
gay captain, and a follower of my Lord of Leicester, from 
entrance, for that he was neither well known, nor a sworn 
servant to the Queen. At which repulse, the gentleman, 
bearing high on my lord’s favor, told him he might per- 
chance procure him a discharge. Leicester coming into the 
contestation, said publicly (which was none of his wont) that 
he was a knave, and should not continue long in his office ; 
and so turning about to go in to the Queen, Bowyer, (who 
was a bold gentleman and well beloved) stept before him, and 
fell ather Majesty’s feet, related the story, and humbly craves 
her Grace’s pleasure, and whether my Lord of Leicester was 
King, or her Majesty Queen. Whereunto she replied with 
Aas 
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aaa 
her wonted oath, ‘God’s death, my lord! I have wished you 
well, but my favor is not so locked for you, that others shall 
not partake thereof; for I have many servants unto whom 
I ‘have and will at my pleasure bequeath my favor, and 
likewise resume the same; and if you think to rule here, 
I will take a course to see you forth-coming—I will have 
here but one mistress, and no master; and look that no ill 
happen to him lest it be severely required at your hands.’ 
Which (says Naunton) so quelled my Lord of Leicester, that 
his fained humility was long after one of his best virtues.” 


Fragmenia Regalia, 4to. 1642. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER COURT. 


The avidity with which the new novel of Kenilworth has 
been received by the public, must render any illustration of 
its contents in some degree interesting. It is well-known 
that the author has been indebted to our old chronicles, his- 
torians, and other writers, for the minutia of description with 
which his works abound. These details have been much 
heightened by the pen of the novelist, and it will be pleas- 
ing to many of ‘our readers to know that much of the so- 
lemn and gorgeous display of the Elizabethean. age as de- 
picted in “ Kenilworth” can be confirmed by the testimony 
of writers of that period. 

Among these, the following description of Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court from the pen of Paul Heutzner, a German 
traveller, who visited England, during her Majesty’s reign, 
is, perhaps, the most curious and interesting. Horace Wal- 
pole, who published the Itinerary of Heutzner, remarks, that 
“Her Majesty’s best portraits scarcely exhibit a more lively 
image than has been pourtrayed by the pen of this intel- 
ligent foreigner. ‘ The excess of respectful ceremonial (adds 
his lordship) used at decking her Majesty’s table, though 
not in her presence, and the kind of adoration and geni- 
flection paid to her person, approach to Eastern homage. 
When we observe such worship offered to an old woman, 
with bare neck, black teeth, and false red hair, it makes one 
smile; but makes one reflect what masculine sense was 
couched under those weaknesses, and which could command 
such awe from a nation like England!” , 
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“Taking the air down the river, (writes Heutzner) we 
arrived at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, reported to have 
been originally built by Hamphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
to have received very magnificent additions from Henry VII. 
It was here Elizabeth, the present Queen, was born, and 
here she generally resides, particularly in Summer for the 
delightfulness of its situation. We were admitted by an 
order Mr. Rogers had procured from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, into the presence-chamber, hung with rich tapestry, 
and the floor, after the English fashion, strewed with hay*, 
through which the Queen commonly passes in her way to 
the chapel; at the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the 
Queen any person of distinction that came to wait on her. 
It was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attend- 
ance of nobility. In the same hall were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a great many counsellors 
of state, officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited 
the Queen’s coming out; which she did from her own apart- 
ment, when it was time to go to prayers, attended in the 
following manner :— 

“ First went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the 
Garter, all richly dressed, and bare-headed; next came the 
Chancellor, bearing the seals in a red silk purse, between 
two, one of which carried the Royal Sceptre, the other the 
Sword of State in a red scabbard, studded with golden fleurs- 
de-lis, the point upwards. Next came the Queen, in the 
65th year of her age, as we were told; very majestic, her 
face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her eyes small, yet black 
and pleasant; her nose a little hooked; her lips narrow, and 
her teeth black; (a defect the English seem subject to, from 
their too great use of sugar). She had in her ears two 
pearls with very rich drops; she wore false hair, and that 
red; upon her head she had a small crown, reported to be 
made of some of the gold of the celebrated Lunebourg-ta- 
blet; her bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies 
have it till they marry, and she had on a necklace of ex- 








* Probably rushes, which it was the custom to strew upon floors 
even in palaces at the above period. 


+ At this distance of time it is difficult to say what this was. 
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ceéding fine jewels; her hands were small, her fingers long, 
and her stature neither tall nor low; her air was stately, 
her manner of speaking mild and “obliging. That day she 
was dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size 
of beans, and over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver 
threads; her train was very long, the end of it borne by 
a Marchioness; instead.of a chain, she had an oblong collar 
of gold and jewels. 

‘As she went along in all this stafe and magnificence, 
she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to another, 
whether foreign ministers, or those who attended for dif- 
ferent reasons, in English, French, and Italian; for, besides 
being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the languages I 
have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and 
Duteh. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and 
then she raises some with her hand. W. Slawata, a Bohemian 
Baron, had letters to present to her; and she, after pulling 
off her glove, gave him her. hand to kiss, sparkling with 
rings and jewels, a mark of particular favor. Wherever she 
turned her face. as she was going along, every body fell 
down on their knees*. The ladies of the court followed next 
to her, very handsome and weil-shaped, and for the most 
part dressed in: white; she was guarded on each side by 
the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt battle- 
axes. In the anti-chapel next the hall where we were, peti- 
tions were presented to her, and she received them most 
graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of ‘ Long live 
Queen Elizabeth!’ She answered it with ‘I thank you, my 
good people.’ In the chapel was excellent music; as soon 
as it and the service were over, which scarce exceeded half- 
an-hour, the Queen retired in the same state and order, 
and prepared to go to dinner: but while she was still at 
prayers, we saw her table set out with the following solem- 
nity :— 

‘‘ A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along 
with him another who had a table-cloth, which, after they 








* Henry VIII. her father, had been treated with the same de- 
ference. It is mentioned by Fox, in his Acts aed Monuments, 
that when the Lord Chancellor went to apprehend Queen Catharine 
Parr, he spoke to the king on his knees. King James I. suffered 
his courtiers to omit it. 
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had both kneeled three times, with the utmost veneration, 
he spread upon the table, and, after kneeling again, they 
both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod again, 
the other with a salt-seller, a plate, and bread; when they 
had kneeled as the others had done, and placed what was 
brought upon the table, they too retired with the same ce- 
remonies performed by the first. At last came an unmarried 
lady, (we were told she was a Countess), and along with her 
a married one, bearing a tasting knife ; the former was dressed 
in white silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three 
times in the most graceful manner, approached the table, 
and rubbed the plates with bread and salt, with as much 
awe as if the Queen had been present. When they had 
waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guard entered 
bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in at each tarn a course of twenty-four 
dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes were 
received by a gentleman, in the same order they were brought, 
and placed upon the table, while the lady taster gave to 
each of the gaard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the time 
that this guard, which consisted of the tallest and stoutest 
men that can be found in all England, being carefully se- 
lected for this service, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets 
and two kettle drums made the hall ring for half-an-hour 
together. At the end of this ceremonial, a number of un- 
married ladies appeared, who with particular solemnity, lifted 
the meat off the table, and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner 
and more private chamber, where, after she had chosen for 
herself, the rest goes to the ladies of the court. 

The Queen dines and sups alone with very few attendants; 
and it is very seldom any body, foreigner or native, is admitted 
at that time, and then only at the intercession of somebody 
in power. Near this palace is the Queen’s park, stocked with 
deer; such parks are common throughout England, belong- 
ing to those who are distinguished either for their rank or 
riches. In the middle of this is an old square tower, called 
Mirefleur, supposed to be that mentioned in the romance of 
Amadis de Gaul; and joining to it a plain, where knights and 
other gentlemen used to meet at set times and holy days to 
exercise on horseback.” 

Islington, March, 1821. : J. N. 
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RETRIBUTION ; 


OR, 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DISCONTENT. 


(Continued from page 215.) 


In this state the rising sun found me, extended on the 
ground, and wet with the dews of night. That sun whose 
glories I had for so many years refused to look upon, now 
arose in all his majesty. I started from the ground, but 
was astonished to see extended beside me the exact resem- 
blance of myself. While I gazed in stupid astonishment 
upon the pale figure before me, my. two servants came in 
search of me. How was my. astonishment increased to find 
that they took no. notice of me, while they poured many 
lamentations over the inanimate body. I looked on myself; 
my appearance was exactly such as when I left. my own 
house, yet my corporeal body lay lifeless on the'ground, while 
the thinking and immaterial part, though. it appeared to 
myself the same, was but a shadow, which my servants 
could neither hear nor see. Indescribable horror and an- 
guish seized upon me; I shrieked aloud, my voice sounded 
shrill and deep on my own ear, but seemed to make no 
impression on the air. Again I shrieked, wildly clinging to 
my attendants, and calling on their names; but in vain! I 
was unseen, unheard, unfelt. They carried the body to my 
late dwelling, and calling in some some neighbouring wo- 
men to their assistance, they stretched it on a bier. I fol- 
lowed to the room, where they laid it, and found myself 
locked alone in the room with it. 

I gazed on the inanimate clay; pangs, bitter as death, 
seized upon me. I comprehended the dreadful nature of my 
punishment, and felt at once the extent of my guilt, and the 
justness of my doom. When. weary nature sinks into the 
repose of death, our religion teaches us that the souls of 
believers do immediately pass into glory, and their bodies 
rest in peace in the quiet grave, till the resurrection. Not 
s0 for me. My body would, indeed, be laid in the grave, 
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but my unquiet spirit was doomed to inhabit another, not 
an immortal and pure body, but one with all the sense of 
mortality and alive to all its wants and miseries. I was 
to wander about through the world, perhaps for ages. My 
heart was to yearn for that society I had rashly renounced, 
and to feel the full value of all these social ties and sym- 
pathies I had impiously rejected. 

While I wrung my hands in. bitter agony, and poured 
forth, too late, my unavailing lamentations, the door of the 
apartment opened, and a gentleman entered. He was the 
friend to whose persevering kindness and attention I owed 
the asylum I was now in, and every comfort for which I had 
made so ungrateful a return. He advanced with a sad, but 
composed countenance, and with a trembling hand uncovered 
the face of my dead body. Gracious Heaven! what did I 
not suffer, when I saw him weep, and heard him exclaim, 
“ Dear Frederic! friend of my early youth, rest in peace! 
Short and troubled has been thy mortal race. But I trust 
in my God, that thou art now united to those, in the abodes of 
everlasting happiness, for whom thy sorrow here had almost 
become a crime.” ‘No, Felix, no,” 1 loudly cried, “‘ thy 
wretched friend, cursed for, his crimes, can never enjoy the 
happiness of Heaven, and is debarred even that of earth. 
Oh! that for one moment I could enjoy that sympathy which 
Iso madly rejected, O! that I could return to that state 
of existence which I impiously c sidered wretched. My 
punishment, just and offended God! is greater than I can 
bear!” My wild ravings disturbed not the air, and pro- 
duced no sound that could pierce a mortal ear. My ser- 
vant Richard now came into the apartment. He stood at 








a respectful distance, and. disturbed not the calm sorrows of . 


my friend. 
“This is a melancholy sight, my good Richard!” said my 
friend in a subdued voice; ‘‘ my poor friend, that he had 
lived to——but the will of God be done! My poor friend 
unfortunately allowed his feelings to overpower his reason, 
and became a martyr to their violence. Was Mr. Morton 
much with him before this melancholy event?” 
“No, sir; that reverend gentleman called often, but my 
master refused to see him.” 
Felix sighed deeply. 
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‘‘] had promised myself a far different issue to my cares 
of this unfortunate man. His son! had he but lived to see 
and own him!” 

“ His son!” I wildly cried. I fell on my knees before 
him, I adjured him in the name of Heaven to give me my 
child. Iraved unheard, till I sunk quite exhausted on the 
floor. 

From the conversation which followed, I found that my 
youngest boy had been miraculously rescued from the flames ; 
but owing to the state of my mind, they delayed from 
month to month, and from year to year, discovering to me 
his escape. Once or twice my imestimable friend had en- 
deavored to break the subject te me, but mad with impious 
despair, I refused to listen to him, or to hear the accents 
of a human voice. 

Next day my boy was brought to see my remains. Oh! 
what unspeakable agony wrung my soul, asI clung to him, 
and pressed him madly in my arms. Impious wretch! again 
I blasphemed Heaven, and arraigned the justice of God. 
My boy was seven years of age, beautiful and pure as an 
angel, the blended likeness of his sainted mother, and of 
his accursed father. Felix led him towards the bier, and 
cautiously uncovering the face, “‘ Behold,” he said, “ my 
beloved Edward, your true father!” My child became pale, 
and turning away, he hid his face in Felix’s bosom, softly 
exclaiming, “ Take me away, papa! take me away!” “ Alas! 
unfortunate Frederic!” exclaimed Felix, as he wept over 
my child, “God knows, my friend, I have not wilfully 
robbed you of the affections of your child!” 

I knew he had not! Oh! could he at that moment have 
known what were my felings, my sufferings! 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


+ 


MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER’S “ VILLAGE OF 
MARIENDORPT,” 


Is particularly distinguished by the elegant simplicity of 
its style, and the luxuriance of its ideas, and will add ano- 
ther wreath to her former fame. The following extract will, 
we are assured, prove acceptable to our readers :— 

“When Madame Roselheim came up to the party beside 
the tulip-bed, she glided from her son to the Franciscan, 
and immediately addressed him with that winning courtesy 
which distinguished her amongst strangers, and to which 
was superadded now a benevolent anxiety to dispel any ap- 
prehensions he might entertain of her good-will towards his 
hapless charge. None who had ever seen that softly pen- 
sive countenance, and heard that persuasive voice, which 
seemed to owe its touching tone rather to tenderness than 
sadness, could have imagined that not half-an-hour before 
she was struggling with remembrances and anticipations 
which tore her heart asunder,—that as she sealed her quiver- 
ing lips upon the innocent brow of the child—that brow so 
like his father’s, she tore them away again, conscious of a 
feeling, which, in her pure eyes, seemed to partake of guilt. 
Rhine Gravestein was the willing husband of another, and 
as such divided from her imaginary: endearments by a gulph 
impassable, The resemblance of this boy to him, the idea of 
the woman to whom her rights and happiness had been 
transferred for so many years, the present leisure survey of 
Julian’s whole person, brought the past with cruelest force 
before her, and long and bitter had been the inward con- 
flict which followed. 

“But such excessive regrets once yielded to, and once 
conquered, their violence in her matron breast was con- 
quered for ever; and when she came forth with Rupert, to 
conduct the bewildered child to the governor, she came re- 
signed to all the trials of her own destiny, and solicitous 
{0 soothe the lesser ones of another. 

“To this purpose, she approached the Franciscan, and 
abstaining alike from reference to either of their private 
VOL, XIII—g, 1. Bb 
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feelings, sought to win his confidence by a gratifying inte- 
rest in the subjects he chose to discuss. 

“ When she saw that he listened and spoke to her with 
less embarrassment than at first, she then spoke to him in 
a lower tone, expressing her gratitude for his skilful and 
benevolent care of her invalid son, and requesting instruc- 
tions as to that dear son’s diet and exercise, and general 
mode of treatment. 

« After receiving the Franciscan’s advice on that subject, 
she said softly, ‘ We must endeavor to pay our debt of gra- 
titade in kindness to your interesting little charge; I sus- 
pect that way would be most pleasing to Father Joachim,’ 

‘¢‘The monk assured her she was right, and said so with 
more urbanity, but with as much emphasis as usual; yet he 
slackened his pace, and shewed evident signs of uneasiness 
at a particular conversation with her. Mr. Vanderhaven 
and Mulddenan relieved his fears by walking up to them: 
general topics then ensued. 

‘* Meeta, however, noticed, that whenever Madame Rosel- 
heim looked another way, the Franciscan’s searching eyes 
fixed themselves on her with a scrutiny, which a friend might 
have dreaded for any other countenance than that of Ru- 
pert’s mother, and that after each survey the severity of his 
relaxed. 

‘** She was cajled away from these observations by Julian’s 
request for leave to pluck a jonquil; this granted, the en- 
raptured little creature ran off to his governor, leaving Meeta 
in company with Rupert and Aremberg. 

“The trio stopt a moment to remark the endearing spor- 
tiveness of the child as he bung on the Franciscan’s amice, 
alternately hiding his sweet face in its folds, and then kiss- 
ing them with sudden fondness. The fostering look of the 
latter was not unmarked by them. Rupert commented on 
it with kindly pleasure, remarking how much more the heart 
is won to love by the tender than by the sublime expres- 
sions of the human face, and how greatly, therefore, Father 
Joachim’s countenance gained in attractiveness whenever it 
was thus softened from its ordinary character of purely 
powerful intellect. 

‘<* Tf, in supporting the truth of Rupert’s observation,’ 
Aremberg answered, ‘that the Sayiour of mankind came 
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to seek and to save his own, under the form of mildest 
beauty and of softest gentleness,—if he urged that the meek 
Jesus employed only words of tenderness, when he might 
have used the thunder of power, and that he sanctified our 
weakest sympathies, by the tears he shed over that very 
Lazarus whom he knew himself about to raise from the 
dead,—if in dwelling in this heavenly picture, and giving 
fall utterance to the gratitude, the love, and the enthusiasth 
it inspired, Aremberg forgot the place he was in, and the 
time that passed, he may well be forgiven; for except by 
the interchange of glowing and speaking look, his two com- 
panions gave no interruption to the current of his elo- 
quence.” 


SOP, VERSIFIED, by Jefferys Taylor, author of Harry’s 
HottpaY. 








An elegant, interesting volume, well adapted for a juve- 
nile present. An engraving of a superior kind is attached 
to each fable. The verse is easy, amusing, and moral, and 
additional interest given to each subject, by the author’s 
judicious mode of treating them. Mr. Taylor has also added 
some original fables to the collection, which does ample cre- 
dit to his genius. We particularly admire his trial and 
acquittal of Aisop, and the salutary hints conveyed in Peter 
the Great, not the Emperor of Russia, but the Emperor of 
Gluttons. 


EARL WALDEGRAVE’S MEMOIRS, from 1754 to 1759. 


This publication, though minutely detailing the whole se- 
cret movement and intrigues of political affairs sixty years 
since, from the lapse of time, canhot be supposed to create 
any considerable interest or curiosity, yet the noble author’s 
Memoirs have many instructive passages, and affords ano- 
ther and striking proof of the instability of human exaltation, 
and the favor of princes. Much light is thrown on the causes 
of the frequent changes of administration during the latter 
years of the reign of King George II. That monarch is 
described by his lordship as possessing a sound, though not 
a brilliant, understanding, with a clear insight into men and 
matters within a certain sphere. His great attention to, and 
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love of, money formed his chief failing. .He was sometimes 
charitable, never generous, but always just; no mean praise 


for a prince. 








TABLE-TALK; or, OrtcinaL Essays, by William, 


If not the best of this author’s productions, is certainly the 
least exceptionable ; there is less of politics in it, and more 
moderation, than formerly, and the remarks are clever as well 


as acute. 


CAPTAIN HIDIAM COX’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
IN THE BURNHAM EMPIRE. 


This is a slight, but pleasing addition to the works al- 
ready extant on Oriental customs and manners. The Burn- 
ham Empire is situated on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and comprehends, with a few exceptions, all that 
Promontory, whether under the names of Ava, Siam, Ara- 
can, or Pegu; its boundaries on various side are, the sea, 
the Bengal territories, Assam, Thibet China, and to the east- 
ward by nations very little known. 


A new edition of THe Hermit 1n Lonpon, has made its 
appearance, with considerable improvements and additions, 
both in style and incident. ) 


R. N. Kelly’s, Esq. now novel of De Reuzey, or, The 
Man of Sorrow, will shortly be published, and is highly 
spoken of by the literary gentlemen who have read it in 
manuscript. 


Mr. Faulkner has issued proposals for publishing by Sub- 
scription a Series of Etchings, illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of Kensington, from original Drawings, by R. 
Banks, comprising every object of Antiquity in that ancient 
and interesting Parish. 


In the Press. 
Woman 1n INnp1A, a poem, by John Lawson, Missionary 
at Calcutta, and author of Orient Harping. 


IsmagL, the AraB; SketcHes of Scenexy, Foreign and 
Domestic, with other Poems, by David Cary, Esq, author 
of “ Lochiel ; or, the Field of Culloden,” a novel, &c. &c. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR APRIL, 1821. 


Tut Liverpool Mercury of Friday the 6th of April, has a 
most interesting but affecting account of a Miss Fell, a 
beautiful young lady,- who, walking on the sea-shore near 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, slipped down a shelving rock, 
from which she could neither be heard nor seen, and no 
escape by land presented itself; her small resting-place 
being nearly surrounded by the sea. Her only means of 
subsistence during three long days and nights, was some 
water that issued through a fissure in the rock; boats fre- 
quently passed at a distance, but she could not make the 
men hear; at length, when almost despairing of relief, a boat 
passed near enough to perceive her signal of waving a hand- 
kerchief, for she was too much exhausted to use her voice. 

During her absence, Miss Fell had been sought for by num- 
berless persons with the most unremitting industry and soli- 
citude. She was no sooner placed in the boat, (the crew of 
which had the good fortune to rescue her from impending 
death,) than she sank into a deep sleep, the men covering hér 
with their cloaks. 

She was conveyed home from the boat in a post-chaise as 
privately as possible to the arms of a doating mother, her 
brother being at the same time confined in the house with 
a brain fever, through some distressing circumstance, and with 
small prospect of recovering. 

The joy of Mrs. Fell was excessive at the restoration of 
her daughter, but her mind being previously weakened by 
conflicting anxieties, it produced insanity in which she com- 
mitted suicide: Miss Fell is since dead. These melancholy 
events have thrown a gloom over the society in the island, 
the afflicted family being highly and deservedly respected. 

An instance of vice and ungovernable depravity of dis- 
position, recently occurred at Paris. A young man named 
Levrain, son of an opulent citizen, supported a mistress who 
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led him into perpetual and disgraceful scrapes. Chevrier, 
his firm friend, wished to extricate him from the labyrinth 
‘that was hastening his ruin; but his good offices and advice 
were recoiled against; and on Sunday the first of April, 
Levrain cruelly murdered his amiable mentor. Remorse seized 
the assassin, and on the following Thursday, he shot himself 
at his father’s house. This respectable gentleman is plunged 
into the deepest grief. From some circumstances that have 
transpired, it has been considered necessary to arrest the 
woman young Levrain had protected. 

The arrival of the Grand Chamberlain of the Russian 
Emperor at Paris, has caused much speculation in that city, 
especially as his Excellency was the bearer of letters from 
Alexander to the Royal Louis, and was honored with a pri- 
vate audience of unusual length. 

Miss Radford, we are happy to announce, is out of danger 
from the serious accident mentioned in our last number, 
but, unfortunately, with the loss of the eye behind which the 
ball lodges. 

That splendid attribute of royalty, the new crown, has 
been completed by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, and is now 
deposited at the jewel-office in the Tower. It is more mag- 
nificent and costly than any former crown, suited to the dig- 
nity of the British empire, and the splendid taste of our 
sovereign. 

The approaching exhibition of the Royal Academy at So- 
merset-house, will be very attractive. Mr. Geddes has a 
picture eighteen feet long, on the subject of the opening 
the regalia of Scotiand, which is said to be an exquisite per- 
formance. 

The Gallery of Sovereigns will soon be opened. 

We are informed that an exhibition will shortly be es- 
tablished, under the immediate patronage of his Majesty, 
fur the productions of English engravers, on a very liberal 
and extensive plan. Amongst the directors, we perceived 
with pleasure the names of Bromley, Warren, Reynolds, and 
"Turner. 

The Queen’s courier, Carlo Forte, was stopped a short 
time since at Lyons, on his way to Rome, and his papers 
taken from him; he was then set at liberty, and he re- 
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turned with all passible speed to Brandenburgh-house. Lord 
Hood wrote immediately to Lord Castlereagh on the subject, 
who returned for answer, that he would send to the British 
ambassador concerning the circumstance; but it is presumed, 
that the French government would not have acted thus, with- 
out some powerful influence or authority. 

Mr. Alexandre’s vocal illusions are becoming quite fashion- 
able in private circles, where the effect is more powerful 
than in public; the company are taken by surprise, and the 
scenes that ensue are often ludicrous in the extreme. Mr. A. 
exhibited at the Free-mason’s tavern, on the 31st of March, 
to a numerous and genteel audience. 

Mr. Christie and Mr. Trail, against whom a verdict of wil- 
ful murder was found on the death of Mr. Scott, were found 
by the jury at the Old Bailey, not guilty, to the great satis- 
faction of their anxious friends, It is said they fully expected 
a verdict of manslaughter. Mr. Patmore has not yet surren- 
dered himself, though it appears it is his intention now to 
do so without further delay. 

Her Majesty received several addresses by deputation on 
Wednesday the 18th, at her house in South Audley-street; 
she appeared in excellent health and spirits, and soon after 
two, set out on her return to Brandenburgh-house. 

The question for the Catholic Emancipation Bill has been 
thrown out by the House of Lords, by a majority of thirty- 
nine, being 159 to 120. 

Piedmont, it appears, has followed the fate of Naples, and 
after one short but decisive action between the Austrians who 
had crossed the Tecino from Milan, and a corps of five thou- 
sand Piedmontese. The troops of the Emperor Francis now 
occupy the whole country; and notwithstanding the apparent 
settlement of affairs in Italy, the Russian army still keeps 
advancing, and is expected to arrive in Piedmont in a short 
time. A port inthe Mediterranean, is necessary, no doubt, 
for the purposes of Alexander’s policy; and it is so greatly 
to the interest of the present possessor of Italy to conciliate 
the Emperor of Russia, that, no doubt, he will even be gratified 
in this important respect. 

It is reported that the Hanoverians, from some recent ar- 
ragements, are to have the honor of a first visit from our 
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Sovereign, instead of the Irish: who, no doubt, will severely 
feel the disappointment, after their expectations had been 
so highly raised; but we do not vouch for its authenticity. 
His excellency Count Munster, has issued notice to the pro- 
per authorities, that his Majesty may be expected in Hanover 
about the beginning of August. The King is to land at 
Calais, and proceed to Brussels and Frankfort on the Main; 
and after visiting his two illustrious sisters, the Dowager 
Queen of Wirtemberg, and the Princess of Hesse Homberg, 
he will repair to Gottingen, and thus enter his Hanoverian 
dominions by their finest part. The Princess Augusta is ex- 
pected to accompany her Royal brother. 

Preparations are making on a grand and extensive scale 
by the municipal authorities of the city of Paris, for a féte 
to be given at the Hotel De Ville, in honor of the celebration 
of the baptism of the infant prince, the Duke of Bordeaux. 

‘wo stock-brokers of Paris fought a duel a short time 
since; their names were Manuel and Beaumont. The latter 
had seduced the wife of the former, a most lovely accom- 
plished woman; and, till this unfortunate affair, esteemed 
amiable. The unfortunate husband fell to rise no more; 
and such was the honest indignation raised against Beau- 
mont for firing against the man he had so basely injured, 
that he was forced to fly precipitately to Switzerland, his 
native country. A family of young children are left to lament 
the fatal decease of their father, and the criminal weakness 
of their misguided mother, now suffering under a too late 
repentance and unavailing remorse. 

Letters from Hanover have been received by several in- 
dividuals in London from that kingdom, which tend to con- 
firm the report of his Majesty’s intended visit thither; splendid 
preparations are already set on foot, and the city is to be 
superbly illuminated on his arrival. The young Prince of 
Cambridge, son of His Royal Highness the Governor-general, 
is seriously indisposed, through an attack of the scarlet fever. 

Accounts received from Leghorn on the 3d of April, say, 
an affair has occurred here within these last ten days, which 
has excited a strong sensation, and no inconsiderable degree 
of alarm among the English residents in this port. Mr. Peel, 
a nephew of Sir Robert Peel, and cousin to the late Secretary 
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for Ireland, who has been established as-a merchant about 
six years in this city, received an order from the police, 
signed by the governor, to quit not only Leghorn, but the 
Tuscan territory, within twenty-four hours. This arbitrary 
act surprised and confounded him; his fame and fortune were 
at stake, for he had neither previous notice nor explanation 
given him. 

Mr. Peel proceeded to the Commissioner of Police, to 
demand the origin of this treatment; but could obtain no 
information, only in vague terms, that he was considered a 
bad subject, and that all was not right in his house. He 
next repaired to the governor, who informed him, but with 
complacence, that he could not interfere in the affair; and 
expressed his regret, but the mandate was peremptory. 

Mr. Peel proceeded to Florence, and applied, through the 
medium of Lord Burghesh, to all the ministers there; but 
none knew of any charge against him, either moral or political, 
and he therefore returned with a passport to Leghorn; but 
was no sooner arrived there, than he was ordered to quit 
the town in less than twelve hours. He again applied to 
the governor, but could obtain no mitigation of his sentence. 
In the course of conversation, his Excellency asked him, if 
he, Mr. Peel, had not said, that the first bulletin of the 
Austrians’ success against Naples, was exaggerated and false. 

This let Mr. Peel into the whole secret; and thus, for. 
daring to call Austrian veracity in question, is a British 
merchant, for no tangible offence, to the ruin of his business, 
and possibly his family, to be banished without redress from 
a friendly port. Since Mr. Peel’s departure on this second 
order, several meetings have took place amongst the factors, 
and a memorial in behalf of Mr. Peel is drawing up to be 
presented to the Tuscan government, by our English minister, 
Lord Burghesh. 

His Majesty will hold a drawing-room at Buckingham- 
house, on the 10th of May, in celebration of his birth-day. 
It was to have taken place on St. George’s-day, but that 
falling at Easter, it was postponed, 

The King’s theatre has announced a grand masquerade on 
“the tenth, in honor of the above occasion; and on the pre- 
ceding night, the second Venetian carnival, or masked ball, 
takes place at the English Opera-house. 
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Mr. Sharpe’s picture of an author’s reading his play in 
the Green-room of Drury-lane Theatre, contains admirable 
portraits of the principal performers of that house. It is 
nearly completed, and will be exhibited at Somerset-House. 
Sa Thomas Lawrence has also a most striking whole length 
portrait ef Lord Castlereagh, now the Marquis of London- 
derry. 

It is ramored that the Earl of Liverpool and the Lord 
Chancellor are on the eve of resigning their high offices. 

The races at Boulogne sur le Mer, commenced on the 
13th imstant. The stewards were the Hon. Mr. St. John, and 
the Hon. Augustus Cavendish Bradshaw. The horses entered 
were ali English, and the spectators immense, and far superior in 
rank and beauty than what is generally seen on the continent, 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Paér’s admirable opera of Agnese has been revived with 
great eclat, and in a manner that does credit to the ma- 
magers. 

The plot is founded on Mrs. Opie’s excellent, moral, and 
instructive novel of “‘ Father and Daughter ;” but the prin- 
cipal feature of Agnese being mental derangement, it was 
formerly withdrawn, as well as Lear, from the stage, out of 
delicacy to a then existing illustrious personage. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue last Oratorio for Lent was performed on Wednesday 
night, the Lith, to a brilliant and crowded audience. This 
is, we understand, the last year of Sir George Smart’s lease 
of this Theatre, and this selection was well calculated to 
impress the company with a deep sense of the merits of 
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this able conductor, and the loss they will he daemed to 
feel by his retirement, There will be a selection on Whit. 
sun Eve of sacred music. 

Mystification, a new afterpiece, in twe acts, has been pro- 
duced at this theatre. The plot is not remarkable for in. 
genuity or originality, yet it was laughable, and was well 
received. It consists of a family who contrive a hoax, and, 
in return, get the tables turned on themselves. Miss Povey 
has a pretty song in it, composed by Mr. T. Cooke, whieh 
has been deservedly encored on each night of representa- 
tion, Ample justice was given to the piece by Messrs. Cooper, 
Russell, Harley, Mrs. Edwin, and Mrs, Orger, yet we pre- 
dict that Mystification will be but short-lived. 

This theatre re-opened, on Easter Monday, with Jane Shore, 
(Jane Shore, Mrs, West) and Giovanni in London. Some- 
thing new seemed to be expected by the holiday folk, but 
in this respect they were disappointed. 

Miss Wilson has finished her engagement with great cre- 
dit to herself, and completely to the establishment of her 
vocal abilities, and the satisfaction of her auditors, We have 
not yet ascertained whether this young lady is to be re- 
engaged, or her vocal powers translated to another theatre. 





St cenminnieneeenallll 
—_——_- 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Mass Dance is an excellent and most promising young 
actress, but her powers want maturing to bring them to a 
perfection suited to the arduous character of Belvidera, in Ve- 
nice Preserved. Without wishing to detract in the least 
from her intrinsic merit, or call the opinion of her nume- 
rous admirers and patrons in question, we would advise her, 
at least for the present, to try the chief charaeters in gen- 
teel comedy. C. Kemble’s Jaffier was played with his usual 
excellence; but Macready renders the part of Pierre too 
tame for that high-minded conspirator. We cannot but ex- 
press our surprise that the dress of Belvidera is still al- 
lowed to be in the cumbrous, heavy costume of the begin- 
ning of the last century. Pierre’s garb is far too mean for 
a Venetian general; he looks more like a disbanded private 
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soldier of that proud state. Propriety in dress ought to be 
particularly attended to by the professors of the drama. 

A new afterpiece has been successfully introduced at this 
theatre—London Stars; or, "T'was Time to Counterfeit. We 
had prejudged this piece in our minds, from what we had 
heard from Green-room report, for a different fate, but we 
were agreeably disappointed. So much of imitations, which 
the plot of London Stars is merely a vehicle to convey, have 
been forced on the town, that we were not prepared to be 
amused and gratified by them, which proved the case. The 
counterfeits are well managed, and of a superior cast, and 
London Stars were not mere twinklers, but afforded a bril- 
liant ray. 

This theatre re-opened with Virginus; or, The Liberation 
of Rome, and a superb melo-dramatic romance, called Un- 
dine; or, The Spirit of the Waters. The scenery possesses 
a beautiful and well-executed variety, and the plot created 
the interest and applause of an audience equally as nume- 
rous, but more select than is generally expected to fill the 
house on the first night of Easter holidays, 








—— 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Durine the short recess that has recently occurred, this 
elegant theatre has been completely refitted, embellished, and 
improved in its interior. Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogen, attracted a full house, aided by the favorite spec- 
tacle of The Sons of Danaus and Daughters of Egyptus, 
which is now classed amongst the stock-pieces of the house. 


Though not within the limits of our dramatic criticisms, 
we cannot withstand the impulse of noticing Mr. Bartley’s 
Lectures at the English Opera-house, on the [Structure of 
the Universe, selected from the best writers on this interest- 
ing and sublime subject. The phenomena of comets and 
eclipses, and the movements of the planets, are explained in 
a clear and concise manner, and render the lectures of 
utility to all students in astronomy, and are also pleasing to 
every well-informed mind, or those who seek for knowledge. 
The illustrative machinery is well contrived and executed. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MAY, 1821. 





MORNING DISHABILLE. 

Rounp dress of fine cambric, with two rows of muslin let 
in at the border, and set in full. Ficha 4 la laitiére, elegantly 
embroidered mob of fine lace, placed very backward, and 
ornamented and tied with peach-colored riband. The hair 
arranged @ la Vandyck. This dress is remarkable for its ele- 
gant simplicity; the embroidery round the fichu, the belt and 
cuffs, being particularly beautiful. White kid half-boots 
finish this costume. 


DINNER-PARTY DRESS, 


Frock of fine net over white sarsnet, with white satin 
body, made partially high, and finished by a full frill of 
Urling’s patent lace; and dress is finished with a deep 
founce of the same manufacture, with an elegant ornament 
above the flounce, of roses, lilies of the valley, and puffings 
of crape, confined by narrow satin rouleauxz. The short satin 
sleeves of the body are trimmed to correspond with the bor- 
der of the dress, and a fine long sleeve of net covers the arm. 
The hair is arranged in the Braganza style, with a diadem 
turban placed very backward; the turban composed of white 
and pink satin entwined with pearls. The shoes are ot 
white satin, gloves of white kid; and diamond ear-rings in 
the form of a star. Fan of mother-of-pearl. ‘The above two 
elegant dresses are invented by Miss Pierpoint, to whom 
the female form has received so much embellishment from her 
Corset & la Grecque, 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 





GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


‘THoucn we generally look on the month of May as a 
criterion whereby to found our opinion on what are likely 
to be the prevailing fashions, in a great measure, till July, 
yet we never before at this season of the year found pelisses 
so much in favor. Certainly they are of light materials 
and colors, are again worn open, and are very prevalent 
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with a beautifully embroidered cambric, or fine muslin flounced 
petticoat for home costume. This home dress prevailed very 
much in 1807, and is but a former fashion revived; we hail, 
notwithstanding, its return, as we have always admired it for 
its retired elegance. 

A pearl-colored satin spencer is, however, much in re- 
quisition for out-door costume, especially for young persons ; 
it is made with a pelerine cape, which is trimmed round 
with two rows of blond, quilled full. A few cambric and mus- 
lin spencers have made their appearance, with sarsnet pet- 
ticoats; but they are, as yet, by no means general, nor 
can we vouch for their prevalence this summer. Beautiful 
shawls, in imitation of those from the East, are often wrapped 
over the form, and are at once comfortable, tasteful, and 
convenient; they are often the only envelope over a high 
dress of white, or very high colored cachemire, trimmed 
with satin. 

Bonnets of gauze, or leno spotted with velvet, over white 
sarsnet, are much worn in carriages; they are lined with 
pink, and ornamented with flowers, or plumage: indeed, 
fancy bonnets of all kinds and of all colors are much in fa- 
vor both for the morning ride and the promenade. Dun- 
stable straw, for walking, of a very fine texture, and sim- 
ply trimmed with crape or gauze, seem likely to predomi- 
nate over those of Leghorn. Cheveux de frises are favorite 
trimmings at the edges of hats. 

Washing silks are much worn for home dress; we have 
seen a very elegant parure of this kind, of pale pink figured 
with black; and trimmed with black lace, with ene broad 
flounce at the border, of the same material as the dress; a 
black French apron, gives an elegant finish to this costume. 
For the breakfast-table, there cannot be a more appropriate 
or elegant one than that givenin our engraving: and cam- 
brics richly embroidered, or fine India muslins, are now pre- 
valent at all times of the day, and for every degree of cos- 
tume, expect full-dress, which still consists of gossamer sa- 
tims, sarsnet, and figured gauzes. 

Cornettes, or mobs, are of various kinds; those for the 
morning are of very fine lace. and are made low in the 
crown ; those for half-dress are of blond, fine net, satin, or 
colored crape; and when worn at dinner parties of cere- 
mony, or at the theatres, are profusely adorned with flowers. 
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The village cap is very becoming for home dress; it has 
two quillings of fine lace next the face, and is lined with 
colored sarsnet, with a half wreath of flowers. Fichus are 
much worn, with standing-up collars 4 fa Francoise, and very 
full quillings of lace. 

Diamonds, pearls, and gold ornaments, are much in favor: 
and half hoops over the wedding-ring, are more worn than 
whole rings. 

The favourite colours are pink, primrose, celestial-blue, 
and lilac. 











THE PARISIAN TOILET. 

Tue Bois de Boulogne, the Thuilleries, the Boulevards, 
and Champs Elysées, are now crowded every day with Gallic 
belles in their spring attire; the rich and wealthy descend 
from their carriages to parade the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
and display those dresses, which the humble pedestrian can- 
not aspire to, hut which, nevertheless, she apes as much as 
possible. 

High dresses of colored satin pfevail much in the public 
walks, with a double ruff of lace, each row curiously inter- 
woven in a kind of wave with the other. The hat worn with 
these dresses is black, with one beautiful long white droop- 
ing ostrich feather; the hair is parted on the forehead, and 
divided in clusters of small curls. A fine black lace shawl- 
handkerchief is worn with this elegant dress. 

In the morning walks, light grey mantles are much worn 
over dark dresses: the mantle is trimmed with a broad trim- 
ming of white plush silk, and has a very large hood. The 
favorite carriage-pelisse is of white satin, or of sea-green 
Gros de Naples, which latter is elegantly and richly orna- 
mented down the bust and front with rich silk cord, in a 
kind of military style; each braid is finished by large oblong 
buttons, the same color as the pelisse. Cambric spencers 
and cambric pelerines are much worn when the weather is 
warm. 

Carriage hats are of granite silk, ornamented with rose- 
colored feathers, very full and curled. A large plain Leg- 
horn hat, with a simple bow of riband in front, generally 
checquered, with a white gauze veil, is most in favor for 
morning walks. Some Leghorn hats are tied down with a 
half-handkerchief, or have a drapery of plaid silk twisted 
round them, which finishes by a large bow on the Ieft side 
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of the brim, and the ends are brought down so as to mingle 
with the hair, on the side that is exposed, as these hats 
are placed very much on one side. Bonnets of pale violet- 
colored figured satin, lined with white or rose colour, are 
very much worn; they are trimmed at the edge with blond, 
and have a bouquet of roses and myrtle placed on one side. 

The most tasteful morning-dress is of Merino crape of a 
light unobtrusive color, such as tea-green, palmetto-leaf, or 
pale olive green. This dress is bordered with a deep fringe 
of the same color; it is made high, and is ornamented at 
the bust with satin rouleaux in serpentine work, and finished 
with buttons: the mancherons on the top of the sleeves are 
en bourrelet. A triple antique ruff, quilled very full, is worn 
with it, and the hair is arranged in numerous curls. 

For dinneredress parties, frocks of tulle over white satin, 
and elegantly adorned with beautifully fancied white satin 
ornaments, are much admired. The tulle dress is also richly 
embroidered in floize silk, while the whole skirt is striped 
with embossments of white satin: the gown is made low, 
and has long sleeves of tulle wreathed round the arm with 
satin, and surmounted by a short sleeve of white satin. An 
elegant cornette of white striped gauze is worn as a head-dress 
to this costume, ornamented by a beautiful full half wreath 
of roses and jessamine, under which the hair is dressed 
al’ Angloise. 

Dejeuné cornettes are of fine cambric and clear muslin, 
or of cambric with lace let in, and a double border of lace: 
for a later hour in the morning, they are made of fine 
India muslin richly embroidered, with a broad double lace 
border, and a bow of barbel-blue riband. A home cornette 
for receiving visits is of gauze and blond, with a wreath 
of roses placed in the hair, and the cornette put backward 
behind the wreath. This mob is tied under the chin with 
rose-colored riband. 

Slippers for walking are of light-colored kid, and are 
trimmed round the ankle with a rich dark fringe; large 
rosettes, a l’antique, are worn with these slippers of the same 
color as the fringe, and they are partially laced up the in- 
step, with the same dark color. 

Diamonds are worn in profusion by the, rich, and all 
endeavor to have a ring or a brooch of the same costly gem. 

y The favorite colours are rose, Nile-water, and tca-green. 
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CIPOPGPP? 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND WHO REQUESTED HER TO WRITE A POEM. 


OPP ea? 


I wRITE in verse? how hard to ask! 
Expect to ask in vain, 

A hand unequal to the task— 
A hand oppress’d with pain. 


I lov’d, indeed, the Muse when young, 
And faintly touch’d the lyre; 

But long that lyre has been unstrung,— 
Extinct the youthful fire. 


Yet dwell I oft on scenes long past, 
Scenes the fond heart retains ; 
Those tender recollections last, 
Of mingled joys and pains. 


For memory still delights to trace 
Friends lov’d so long, so dear, 

Adorn’d with talent, virtue, grace— 
Such friends may claim a tear. 


Though sense, though worth, no plea could find 
Their perfect lives to save, 

Yet still those talents bless mankind,— 
That worth survives the grave. 


Then turn we from the fatal past ; 
The future fills the sight, 

What glorious scenes! what prospects vast! 
What visions of delight! 

ccs 
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Prophets and kings have wish'd to see 
The scenes which crowding rise, 

And faith and hope are almost lost 
In actual extasies! 


Yes! we behold the Eastern star 
With growing splendors rise, 

And rays celestial beaming far, 
To cheer ev’n polar skies. 


From Java to the furthest west, 
Th’ eternal word shall reach, 

And truth divine its power attest 
In every clime and speech. 


Shade of Buchanan, rest in peace! 
Thy holy toils are o’er, 

But their fair fruits, with swift increase, 
Shall spread from shore to shore, 


In heaven thy Synans thou shalt meet 
From earth’s remotest sea, 

And lay thy trophies at His feet 
Who died for them and thee. 


Fell Juggenaut ere long shall weep 
His altars overthrown, 

With Chemosh, Baal, and Molack, sleep, 
Forgotten and unknown— 


His orgies foul shall vanish all, 
His impious rites be o’er, 

With prostrate Dagon, see him fall— 
He falls to rise no more. 


The one great sacrifice once paid, 
No offering Heaven demands, 

But prayer by contrite spirits made, 
Pure hearts and holy. hands. 


If angels in the spheres rejoice, 
One rescued soul to greet, 

How will they raise th’ enraptur’d ‘voice, . 
Whole Continents to meet! 
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Siberia spreads her frozen arms 
Releas’d from sin and chains, 

And Sharon’s rose exhales its charms 
On Afric’s burning plains. 


And He, sad Afric’s bonds who broke, 
Now Hayti! sets them free, 

Relieves them from the iron yoke 
Of mental slavery. 


His skill the surest means imparts 
To make a people great, 

With letters, laws, and liberal arts, 
He forms thy infant state. 


Yet still with nobler things than these 
He aids thy favor’d nation, 

He pants to see thy bulwarks, praise, 
Thy walls and gates, salvation. 


Thus have I toil’d four pages through, 
A weak and weary wight! 

To prove to both myself and you, 
I have forgot to write. 


IMITATION OF THE OLD STYLE. 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


In thee, dear love, is treasur’d up my heart, 

O should’st thou ever turn to cold misliking, 

Or change to ill, Death need not use his dart, 
When grief and shame were at my bosom striking: 
No dire disease need then be sought to chill me, 
Since thy disloyalty alone would kill me. 


But thou art true as angel words of old; 
For in thine eyes fair Truth hath plac’d her heaven, 
There shines she still, -like morning’s star of gold, 
When from its radiant face the mists are driv’n. 

Those eyes speak false?. Sooner shall winter cover 
With ceaseless snow this blooming globe all over. 
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I know thee faithful now; and do believe 
That thy sweet soul will be as faithful ever; 
Yet does this idle heart some doubts receive, 
Oft in defiance of my mind’s endeavor. 

Ah! who that has a treasure, and might use it 
To buy joys lasting, does not fear to lose it? 


Wilt thou then pardon me these fancies vain, 
This apprehension wrong, these ground!ess terrors? 
Canst thou from indignation’s warmth refrain, 
And for love’s sake, forgive love’s thousand errors ; 
O dearest! do but this, and thou wilt make me 
Certain that loving so, thou'lt ne’er forsake me! 


On PRINCE LEOPOLD'S visiting SCOTLAND, in 1819. 


I press’pD mysel in my tartan plaid, 

An’ I deck’d my hair wi’ the heather bell, 
An’ I clamb up to a lofty cliff, 

To see our Prince coming through the dell. 


The pipe was blawing a merry strain, 
It rang thro’ the woodlands far an’ wide; 
And think nae ye whan I saw our prince 
That my Highland heart was fu’ o’ pride. 


I watch’d his step as he clamb the hill, 
Wi’ his mournfu’ step and warlike e’e; 
And welcom’d him to my native land, 
The land where warriors love to be. 


My heart grew sair wi’ the joy I felt, 
An’ I turn’d awa my tears to hide; 

I thought on HER in her winding-sheet, 
An’ the bonny bairnie by her side. 


I thought on our prince whan his royal heart, : 
In his bridal bow’r was rack’d and riv’n; 
Aa I thought our sweetest hope on earth 
Is to meet the souls we love in heav’n. 
GENEVIEVE. 
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SONNET.—From tue ITALIAN. 
By T. B. G. 


CP PI? ET 


TEMPERANCE. 


A nymPH I see, whose cheeks with modest glow 
Speak bosom joy; her right hand bears a rein 
Which o’er wild Cupid, who resists in vain, 
Sweetly she bends her graceful arms to throw, 

And firmly holds—-beneath her feet of snow 

She breaks the bowl of Circe with disdain, 

And calls her daughter, Health, who runs to bring 
A maple. dish with beverage from the rill, 
Sparkling and pure. About her, in a ring, 

Stand kindred virtues—wealth’s insatiate king 
Woos her in vain; and oft, though baffled still, 

To win her fair regard tries false delight. 

Clasping young Health, as all the mother smiled, 

“ Never,” she said, “ will I forsake my child.” 


mene 


ORIGINAL VALENTINE. 


Tuose peerless charms so often sung 
Of Charlotte, beautiful and young, 

So form’d to give desire, 
Where wit and. solid sense combin’d 
With spotless virtue sits enshrin’d, 

Shall still the Muse inspire. 


Not that ’tis a poetic day, 

When servile swains their devoirs pay, 
In sonnets idly penn’d— 

The bard, with nober aim in view, 

Would give to virtuous worth its due, 
Nor flatter nor commend. 


Yes, lovely girl! the verse I raise, 
Unus’d to compliment or praise, 
Attempts a worthier part, 
An honest passion fain would prove, 
In strains more suitable to love— 
The language of the heart, 
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Thou wilt not then receive his lines, 

As “ Birth-day Odes,” or “ Valentines,” 
Returning every year; 

But prize the verse thou hast inspir’d, 

With truth and generous passion fir’d, 
And think the bard sincere. 


Thus, Charlotte, wouldst thou smile on these, 
His trivial stanzas meant to please, 

Nor scan each faltering line, 
Some loftier strain might grace the lyre, 
Which thy lov’d charms would still inspire, 

And all the praise be thine. 


RC Oe 
a 


GOOD NIGHT! 


ADDRESSED TO AN ABSENT FRIEND, WHO VISITED THE AUTHOR 
IN ILLNESS, 


PLGOP 
By Mus. COCKLE, 
AUTHOR OF “IMPORTANT STUDIES,” “ SIMPLE MINSTRELSY, &Xc. 


Se el 


** Goon night!” those words of magic tone, 
To recollection dear, 

Now vibrate on the heart alone, 
Midst friendship’s falling tear. 


** Good night!” that word of holy charm, 
As sainted hermit’s prayer, 

Breathed from a wish sincerely warm,— 
Is cold indifference here? 


“« Good night!” that whisper’d, kind “ good nighit,” 
Which calmed my sleepless honrs, 

And charm’d me till returning light, 
With hope’s enlivening powers, 


Is heard no more ; yet know one cell 
Retains the cherish’d sound, 

Like echoes that with magic spell, 
Prolong enchantment round! 
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OWEN IDWAL, NORTH WALES. 





— Seest thou yon craggy glen 
Whose dark-brow’d sides, in savage grandeur pil'd 
Frown hideous on th’ affrighted traveller ? 

There, at the hour of midnight, whilst was heard 
The crash of thunder and the warring winds, 
With murderous thoughts congenial to the scene 
Fell Duuawt on the hapless Idwal seiz’d, 

And stabb’d him to the heart! The Truain heard 
His dying groans, and at the self-same hour 

Of darkness, oft on Ogwen’s misty bank, 

His spectre screams for vengeance. Fly the place, 
For demons dwell therein, and not a bird 

Will spread its pinions o’er the damned pool. 


. 


SONG, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


An! dear charming portrait! the form of my fair, 
Come, offer me joys, perchance, vanish’d in air, 
Affection’s fond pledge, by affection obtain'd, 

I view thee, and feel a tresh being regain’d. 


Yes! see there those traits, those lov’d traits of her mind, 
Regard so endearing, address so refin’d, 

As closer and closer thou’rt strain’d to my breast, 

I fancy herself to my bosom is prest. 


Yet thon’st not for me those same dear charming treasures, 
For asl retrace, love, our swift-fleeting pleasures, 

Thou bidst, cruel portrait, of each tender sigh, 

Mute witness, the tear-drop flow fast from mine eye. 


Oh! pardon, if aught of injustice I've spoke, 
If wild throbs of grief from my bosom have broke; 
Dear portrait! herself though thou never can’st give, 
Yet still oft in thee her fond image shall live. 


Middle Temple, Dec. 1st. 1820. ALPHEUS. 
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SOLUTION 


OF THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


Tet, JOHN, but if he can’t be found, 
Then tell his SON, the same at least in sound, 
That JOHNSON, though peculiar was his way, 
Wrote better than the witlings of the day. BREVIS. 








fHarriages. 


Mr. J. Martion, New Bond-street, to Miss Walley, of Reading. Mr. W. Dix, 
of Long Buckby, Northamptonshire, to Miss Eliza Ridly, of Croydon, Sur. 
rey. The Rev. J. 0. Parr, to Miss M. E. Wright, of Grenville-street. Mr. R. 
Britien, of London, to Miss S. Denton. Mr. W. Battie, of Casworth, near 
Doncaster, to Miss Georgiana Inigo, of Ratton, Sussex. F. H. Mitchell, Esq. 
of Wimpole-street, to Miss F. E. Johnson. Mr. Jenunet, of London, to Miss 
A. Winchester, of Cecil-street. The Rev. John D’Arey, in the county of York, 
to Miss Elizabeth, only daughter of P. Spencer, M.D. Mr. R.Jacomb, Risely, 
Bedfordshire, to Miss S. Kemp, of Rochford, Essex. Capt. H. Bain, to Miss 
Sarah Haggit. The Rev. T. Nash, of Cambridge, to Miss D. FE. Brander, 
Mr. R. Shepherd, aged 86, to Miss Singleton, aged 27. 


Deaths. 


Mr. Somerset, of New Brentford, aged 29. A. Sophia, infant daughter of 
C. Dering Esq. W. Cragg, Esq. of Lambeth. Mrs. Blackwell, of Alapney 
Park, Gloucestershire. At Calais, Hon. Lientenant Col. Irby. Redcross-street, 
Cripplegate, J. Dolley, Esq. Priscilla Gurney. at Earlham, in the County of 
Norfolk. Sir J. C, Bunbury, aged 81. Viscountess Pery, of Park-street. 
Lady Taylor, at Twickenham. J. Bartleman, Esq. of Berner’s-street. Eliza- 
beth Horsler, at Camberwell, Surrey, aged 105. The Marquis of Londonderry. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B—n,—Sonnet, by J. P.—Stanzas, by Eliza,—A. R, P—Letter of Lady 
Compton,—Servius,—Communications of Anna,—G. Taylor,—Anecdotes of the 
X Family, are received. 

The communication of Clementina is too unfinished fur acceptance. 

An Eastern Tale, and Young Lovers, are under consideration. 

Many of the ideas of Alpheus and Alpheus’ sister are extremely pretty, 
and we regret that juvenile imperfections should prevent us inserting them. 
With care, and strict attention to poetic rules, we doubt not that they will 
hereafter produce something that will be a credit to them both. 

The Lines of Erin Anna, if possible, in our next. 

The Night of Terrors shall be inserted as soon as possible. 

The Prize, which will be Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, two 
volames, elegantly bound, will be ready for delivery on the 10th. 
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